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Qlofes of Recent Crposifion. 


‘Inprvipuat Christianity in the European nations 
there undoubtedly is—but to the Asiatic and African 
races the claim of the Western nations that their 
governments and that the majority of their peoples 
are guided by the doctrines of Christ—by the 
“principles laid down in the Sermon on the Mount— 
‘Must seem to be a mere idle pretence.’ So writes 
‘Mr. H. C. Toomson in The Case for China (Allen & 
Unwin ; tos. 6d. net), a powerful and informed 
‘statement of China’s case by one who, as corre- 
—— of the ‘Manchester Guardian, has long 
had an intimate knowledge of China. 


Outside the Christian Church, no part of the 
eaching of Jesus has attracted more attention than 
“the Sermon on the Mount, and especially the part 
which deals with the Christian Law of Revenge. 
‘This teaching is frequently regarded as a beautiful 
but impracticable ideal. Throughout the book Mr. 
‘THomson’s attitude is thoroughly Christian ; but, 
ina moment of bitterness, he’allows himself to write : 
‘The world pays little heed to-abstract justice. If 
a nation is to survive it must be able to defend 
elf, to resist force by force.’ 

There are some, among both Christians and non- 
Cl istians, who honestly try to take the teaching 
seriously ; but, as with other sayings of Jesus, it 


it becomes.a maxim for the Christian conscience. 

le passage in question is frequently understood as 
Icating non-resistance, or non-violence, or both. 
_ Vor. XLIV.—No, 9.—JUNE 1933. 


Mr. Gandhi and his followers have made great play 
especially with the word ‘ non-violence,’ and in so 
doing are believed by many who ought to know 
better to be showing the Sermon on the Mount in 
action. 

It cannot be too often reiterated that the burden 
of this part of the teaching of Jesus is not non- 
anything. In effect Jesus says: ‘ When any one 
assaults or robs you or attacks you with unwelcome 
demands, instead of resisting, instead of showing 
your teeth, see how far you can accommodate him. 
Make his welfare and the prevalence of peace and 
goodwill your main aims in all your negotiations 
with him.’ 

‘Non-resistance’’ and ‘ non-violence’ are by no 
means synonymous terms. The belligerent tend- 
encies of many pacifists have been a subject of 
general remark. ,It is not only in India that 
exponents of non-violence put up a stout resistance 
to men and measures that meet with their dis- 
approval ; but it is in India that this method of 
conducting political warfare has attracted most 
attention in recent times. Not only is the positive 
teaching of Jesus made negative and limited to 
‘non-violence,’ but the further limitation is intro- 
duced that this ‘non-violence’ maxim prohibits 
only direct physical assault. 


One of the most deadly weapons of political 
warfare is the boycott which may cause the im- 
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poverishment, even the starvation, of tens of 
thousands ; but since there is no direct and violent 


impact on the bodies of the victims, Indian advo- 


cates of non-violence consider it a legitimate weapon. 
Nor in this matter must we accuse them of conscious 
hypocrisy. It is one of the most deeply rooted 
convictions of the Hindu that to hit an animal on 
the head with a lethal weapon is callous cruelty, 
but to allow it to drag out a life of hunger and 
suffering is to exemplify the Hindu love of animals. 


Christian teachers cannot too often reiterate the 
elementary point that no measure which has for its 
object or foreseen result the infliction of suffering 
or the increase of enmity is in accordance with the 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount. In sections 
of the Church where this is well understood, and 
where it is fully realized that the tongue, for example, 
may inflict deeper wounds than the sword, applica- 
tions of the Christian Law of Retaliation are being 
advocated, which even a few years ago would have 
seemed bizarre. Our Lord tells us that we must 
not follow the world’s aims or use the world’s 
weapons in our dealing with those who try to hurt 
us. The most recent exponents of His teaching 
urge that we must abstain from the very appearance 
of compulsion in our dealings with those we try to 
help, that in our zeal to speak a word for the Master 
we must take no unfair advantage of any position 
of privilege in which we find ourselves. When 
we compare with our valetudinarian modesty the 
robust assurance of the heroes of the New 
Testament that in the gospel of Jesus they had 
a pearl that outshone all other pearls, with our 
valetudinarian modesty we sometimes wonder 
whether there is not something morbid in our 
extreme sensitiveness to the rights of non-Christians 
to be protected from Christian teaching. 


Mr. THomsON asserts that the only legal justifica- 
tion for the claims of Western missionaries to 
proceed into, and erect churches and mission build- 
ings in, the interior of China is based on an article 
fraudulently inserted in the French version of the 
Convention of Tientsin of 1860. He confesses that 
China owes a debt of gratitude to the missionaries, 
but urges that the position should be regularized 
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and that Western missionaries should work in China 
only with the willing consent and approval of the 
Chinese people. 

The question has arisen in acute form in con- 
nexion with the missionary schools and colleges of 
India. Until lately, speaking ~generally, the mis- 
sionary attitude was that no student should enter 
one of these institutions unless he entered of his 
own free will, but that every one who voluntarily 
chose to become a student should take the entire 
curriculum, including the Bible lesson. Many 
Christian leaders now find in this arrangement an 
element of unchristian compulsion. They demand 
that even students who enrol in these institutions 
of their own choice should retain the right to plead 
conscientious objections to receiving Christian 
instruction. 

One of the most recent illustrations of this new 
development of the doctrine of the weak brother 
is contained in the report of the Commission 
appointed by the (American) Laymen’s Foreign’ 
Missions Inquiry. Speaking of Medical Mission | 
work they say: ‘The use of medical or other pro- 
fessional service as a direct means of making 
converts, or public services in wards and dis- 
pensaries from which patients cannot escape, is’ 
subtly coercive and improper.’ ‘ Cannot escape ’ is 
good, with its subtly improper suggestion of a mis-) 
representation of the whole situation. 


Whatever may be the final attitude of the Church 
to these refinements of Christ’s Law of Retaliation, 
they will receive the hearty support of many 
European business men. Mr. THomson quotes 
Lord Inchcape: ‘ My belief is that we have in large 
measure brought about the present condition of 
antagonism to us in China by sending missionaries 
there to endeavour to convert the people to Christi- 
anity—such efforts, in my opinion, do far more 
harm than good.’ May it be that this position is 
the true logical development of our newly acquired 
sensitiveness ? At all events our punctiliousness 
hardly seems to go far enough. Many of those whe 
hear the missionary gladly may do so under a 
misapprehension of the nature of his teaching; 
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this happened to our Lord Himself. If it is 
unethical to take advantage of an Indian’s desire 
for education or for healing to give him Christian 
teaching which he does not wish to hear, it is 
more unethical to take advantage of his ignorance, 
to give him, because he chooses to listen, a 
message which he would not willingly receive if he 
understood beforehand all that it involved. In 
fact, the new missionary Puritanism seems to land 
us In an impasse. A non-Christian is not in a 
position to judge whether he wants to hear the 
Christian message or not until he as heard it. 


In Christian Dogmatics eschatology is a wider 
and more inclusive term than apocalyptic. Escha- 
tological ideas are ideas connected with the Last 
Things in general, whereas apocalyptic ideas are 
ideas connected with a final revelation through 
crisis and catastrophe, which is a special aspect of 
the doctrine of the Last Things. 


On the other hand, in the context of New Testa- 

ment study the terms eschatology and apocalyptic 
are usually employed as equivalents. If we are of 
the school of Albert Schweitzer we tend to say 
that the mind of Jesus was dominated by the 
eschatological or apocalyptic outlook of His age, 
making no difference in usage between the two 
terms. But Professor Maurice GocuEL would dis- 
tinguish them in this context. In his Vie de Jésus 
(1932), recently translated into English as The Life 
| of Jesus, he maintains that, while the thought of 
: Jesus about the Kingdom of God was definitely 
eschatological, it was not apocalyptic. 


How does he distinguish between the terms? 
The idea of eschatology is that the present world 
shall be replaced by another, and that the transition 
to the new worldisimminent. To this fundamental 
idea apocalyptic adds the conviction that the 
advent of the new world will take place according 
i a Divine plan which is known to the wise through 
‘the study of traditions and prophecies. 


. When some Pharisees asked Jesus about the 
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advent of the Kingdom of God, He said that it 
would be impossible to foretell the precise moment 
when it would come (Lk 177°); while to His 
disciples He said that the day of the Son of Man 
would come as suddenly as a flash of lightning 
(Lk 17*4).. This shows that Jesus did not hold the 
apocalyptic conception. 


Another evidence of this is that apocalyptic, 
being in accordance with a fixed Divine plan, is 
only indirectly an appeal to men. To the faithful 
it is merely an appeal to perseverance. To the rest 
the authors of Apocalypses have nothing to say : 
‘He that is unjust, let him be unjust still’ (Rev 22"). 
But in the eschatology of the gospel there is a 
direct appeal to men; and their response to it will 
decide their destiny at the appearing of the Son 
of Man. 

Yet another evidence of the non-apocalyptic 
character of the thought of Jesus is that He rejected, 
or at least ultimately rejected, the conception that 
the réle of the Messiah was to be glorious, since 
His coming would be prepared by that of Elijah, 
who would establish order in the earth. ‘ How is 
it written of the Son of man that he must suffer 
many things, and be set at nought?’ (Mk 9}*). 
There was a contradiction betweén the necessity for 
the sufferings and the humiliation of the Son of 
Man and the idea of the re-establishment of order 
in the world through the ministry of Elijah, in 
preparation for the Parousia. 


Professor GocGuEL distinguishes three phases 
through which the eschatological thought of Jesus 
passed. When He sent forth His disciples on their 
mission He believed that the Parousia was very 
near (Mt 108). A little later, after the Galilean 
crisis, He said that some among His hearers would 
not taste of death until they had seen the Parousia 
(Mk 91). Finally, in the saying of Mk 13%", the 
statement of ignorance of the precise moment of 
the Parousia shows that the expectation was 
already becoming more distant. 


The conclusion to which all this points is that the 
eschatological conception was merely a framework 
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for the thought of Jesus provided by the surround- 
ings in which He lived. ‘ He thought in eschato- 
logical terms just as He spoke Aramaic, but that 
which is most intimate and essential in His thought 
may not be connected any more closely with 
eschatology than with the Aramaic tongue. This 
explains, to some extent, how it was that Christi- 
anity was able, as time went on, to free itself from 
the eschatological conception without hurt to itself.’ 


The theology of Karl Barth has passed the stage 
of being merely an interesting topic of discussion 
among the experts. It is increasingly felt to be a 
primary and vital concern of the whole Protestant 
Church. At the moment when Protestantism is 
declared by so profound a thinker as Professor 
A. N. WHITEHEAD to be showing every sign of 
decay, Barth is confidently regarded by many as 
the herald of a great revival. In the circumstances 
the preacher must give to his work the most serious 
consideration. 

No better guide can be found than Dr. John 
McConnacHIE in his recent work, The Barthian 
Theology and the Man of To-day (Hodder & 
Stoughton; 7s. 6d. net). The writer, a personal 
friend of Barth, is already acknowledged as perhaps 
the most competent interpreter in English of 
Barthianism, and in this new volume he gives the 
most complete survey of the whole field, indicating 
the practical implications of the doctrine, and 
dealing with the criticisms which have been urged 
against it. 

The Barthian theology does not profess to be a 
new doctrine, but a rediscovery of the Reformed 
Faith. It mediates between the opposing forces of 
Modernism and Fundamentalism, conceding on the 
one hand to criticism all that it may legitimately 
claim, but on the other hand holding fast with 
tremendous intensity to the kernel of Divine revela- 
tion, the Word of God, which is the treasure the 
Fundamentalist would guard. The Reformed Faith 
has been for some time under a cloud, but may the 
present sense of ineffectiveness in Christian life and 
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work not suggest that the best remedy for the 
religious flabbiness*of to-day would be a strong | 
infusion of bone-producing Calvinism ? 


Dr. McConnacuHiE is a Calvinist, and this © 
has helped him to understand Barth. He knows — 
how Calvinism has been caricatured by critics © 
who never took the trouble to understand it. . 
He finds that Barth has been similarly criticised, 
and in dealing with the critics he is able to show 
that many of them have been, in Barth’s own 
phrase, ‘ringing at the door of the wrong house.” | 
But perhaps the most valuable part of Dr. 
McConnacuir’s work is that in which he elucidates — 
the meaning of the Barthian theology for the every- — 
day life of the Church. The practical question for | 
the preacher and for the plain Christian is, What 
bearing has all this upon the worship and work of the | 
Church? Ina most valuable chapter on ‘The Word © 
as Criterion,’ Dr. MCCONNACHIE gives the answer. 


First, the Word of God is the criterion of the | 
Church’s worship. ‘It is contrary to the teaching — 
of the Reformers to separate, as is sometimes done, | 
the ministry of the Word and the ministry of — 
worship. For the ministry of worship, including | 
the Sacraments, is part of the ministry of the Word, 
and the two are not to be divorced. . . . Can we 
express in a sentence the essential difference between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant worship? In the | 
centre of Roman Catholic worship stands the Altar, | 
in the centre of Protestant worship stands the © 
Word.’ The proclamation of God’s grace in Christ, | 
as is done in the preaching of the Word, is the _ 
supreme act of worship. ‘Of the divine service,’ | 
said Luther, ‘the greatest and most important — 
portion is the preaching and teaching of the Word — 
of God.’ Accordingly, to push the pulpit aside in | 
order to make the communion table central is an ; 
act of questionable symbolism. 4 


eg 


The Word is a criterion of religious instruction. 
‘ Barth holds that the Church must consider much 
more earnestly than it has hitherto done the question 
as to the recte docere Evangelium—the right teaching — 
of the Gospel to the young.’ He sharply criticises 
modern methods. As his friend Thurneysen says, 
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“I fear the dogmatising of the old school less than 
the God-forgetting psychologising of the new.’ 
Typical modern religious education is based on a 
false anthropology which assumes that man in the 
core of his nature is good, and on a false principle 
of communicating the Christian revelation. ‘A 
true evangelical pedagogics must. start from God, 
and what He has done for man in Christ Jesus, 
that is, it must start from forgiveness. It must be 
an evangelical, and not a human, pedagogics, which 
' declares to the child from the beginning the divine 
forgiveness, of which the teacher cannot begin too 
soon to speak. The child is not to be brought into 
a world of negatives, but of glorious positives, of 
God’s glory and mercy, amid which the Holy Spirit 
will do His work on his soul.’ 


The Word is, also, the criterion of Christian 
Missions. The call and motive and method of the 
missionary are the same as those of the preacher to 

whom is committed the ministry of the Word. He 
is not to preach Christianity as the highest of the 
ethnic religions, nor to carry abroad the benefits 
of so-called Christian civilization. ‘The missionary 
goes to the mission field not to build upon the old 
religions, but to witness to a Revelation which must 
ultimately undermine and destroy them. This 
message means combat and skandalon in the world 
of heathenism, for Jesus Christ becomes thus the 
judgement on, and the end of all the religions.’ 
Barth in a series of searching questions asks, ‘ Does 
Christianity see and understand that it is confronted 
with a whole series of alien religions, not only the 
old religions of Hinduism, etc., but by the much 
more virile new religions of Communism, Fascism, 
and Humanism, which are capturing the youth of 
_ East and West? Does Christianity see that it has 
nothing to look for from these alien religions except 
conflict, which may become acute, even deadly ? 
- Does Christianity know how near the temptation 
lies to avoid this threatened conflict by a small 
betrayal? Finally, does Christianity understand 
that its proclamation, in contrast to other pro- 
clamations, is the Word of God ?’ 


Further, the Word is the criterion of the Social 
Gospel, The social problem has received the most 
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anxious and sympathetic study from the Barthian 
theologians, some of whom, including Barth himself, 
began as Christian Socialists. ‘ With much that 
Karl Marx has said about the dehumanising of the 
proletariat through capitalism and its consequent 
evils, they agree. They have no sympathy with 
any blind hatred of Communism.’ But they do not 
think that the Social Gospel is the right response of 
the Church. ‘She must give another answer ; an 
answer which does not merely reveal the symptoms 
of the disease, but lays bare the root of the trouble, 
and removes the poison. She must deal with the 
sin of man, without the cure of which there can be 
no real remedy for those evils in the body politic, 
which we describe as the social problem.’ 

Finally, the Word is a criterion of evangelism. 
“A true theology of the Word must issue in a 
militant evangelism. As the Evangelism of the 
Word, it must have its origin in the Revelation *of 
God in Christ, and must break in upon the soul as 
a Word from beyond.’ It must be a sovereign 
Word, as the Word of One who is Lord of our lives, 
a personal Word directed to the individual, a Word 
whose spearhead is aimed at sin, as the source of 
all the world’s evil, but also a Word of new life, of 
revival to the Church and through the Church to 
the world. It is Barth’s most serious charge against 
the Protestant Church of to-day that she has not 
such a message which she can proclaim with con- 
viction and power, and that for want of it her work 
in every field is paralysed. ‘ How catastrophically 
must the Church misunderstand itself,’ he says, 
‘when, under whatever pretext, it imagines that 
it can undertake or carry out any serious work on 
what are certainly important fields, such as the 
reform of Church worship, or social work, or Chris- 
tian pedagogics, or the ordering of its relations to 
the State and to Society, without at the same time 
doing what is necessary and possible with regard 
to the obvious centre of its life.’ 


———— 


Paul versus Jesus—that is the intolerable anti- 
thesis to which, not so very long ago, we were being 
asked by some New Testament scholars to reconcile 
ourselves. The simplicity of Jesus and His gospel, 
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we were assured, had been obscured, if not positively 
distorted, by the Church’s first great theologian ; 
and, unhappily for the subsequent history of 
Christianity, it was not to the life and work of Jesus, 
but to Paul’s interpretation of that work, that the 
attention of the Church had for ages been system- 
atically directed. Thus the cry ‘ Back to Christ’ 
really meant ‘Away from Paul,’ from the Paul 
‘whose interpretation had little justification in the 
words of Christ Himself and made little effective 
appeal to the modern mind. 


A better day has dawned. Discerning scholars 
now see clearly that, while there is a very obvious, 
and indeed inevitable, difference of atmosphere 
between the Gospels, especially the Synoptic 
Gospels, and the Epistles of Paul, there is no real 
antithesis between him and the Master who loved 
him and gave Himself for him. The great Well- 
hausen could even say that no man understood 
Jesus so fully and so thoroughly as Paul. It is to 
help to obliterate this unfortunate and untrue anti- 
thesis and to reinstate Paul as one of our major 
authorities for the contents of the gospel of Jesus 
that Dr. C. A. Anderson Scott has written his Living 
Issues in the New Testament (Cambridge University 
Press ; 6s. net). At least that is one of his objects—he 
has others—and in this he has been very successful. 


No one who reads the evidence which Dr. Scorr 
marshals in his first chapter on ‘ Jesus and Paul’ 
can seriously doubt that Paul was fully justified in 
his emphatic claim to ‘have the mind of Christ.’ 
He sees no reason to doubt that the Apostle was 
living in Jerusalem at the time of the death and the 
crucifixion of our Lord, and he thinks it probable 
that he may even have been a witness of the Cruci- 
fixion. From his Epistles not a little can be learned 
about the earthly career, and especially the char- 
acter, of Jesus, and there is clear proof that he had 
direct acquaintance with His teaching. The fact 
that there is so little quotation shows how com- 
pletely the mind of Jesus had been assimilated by 
His first and, with the possible exception of John, 
His greatest interpreter. 


Undoubtedly one of the factors that has militated 


against the modern appreciation of Paul has been — 
his supposed interpretation of the death of Jesus. 
Anything like a substitutionary, penal, or expiatory 
interpretation of that wonderful sacrifice does not 
readily find a lodgment in the modern mind. It 
is one of the merits of Dr. Scorr’s book that he 
shows conclusively the untenableness, not, of course, 
of Paul’s interpretation, but of the prevalent 
explanation of that interpretation. He argues that 
it is idle to associate the Levitical sacrifices with 
the sacrifice of Jesus or to regard them as types 
and foreshadowings, and he effectively quotes Dr. 
Kohler’s word that ‘the great prophets had recog- 
nized that the entire sacrificial system was out of 
harmony with the true spirit of Judaism.’ This 
statement, of course, would be, and has been, dis- 
puted by other competent scholars; but, quite 
apart from this pronouncement, Dr. Scotr gives 
good reasons for the faith that is in him and for his 
rendering of the crucial word in Ro 3%, not 
by ‘whom God set forth to be a propitiation, 
but ‘whom God set forth with reconciling 
power, treating the word as masculine rather 
than neuter, and so eliminating the ‘ monstrous 
misrepresentation of Christian doctrine’ that the 
death of Christ was intended to placate an angry 
Deity. | 


There is an excellent discussion on ‘ The Mystical 
Factor in Salvation,’ in which the writer carefully 
distinguishes between New Testament mysticism 
and mysticism of the medieval type. The latter 
stands for an experience of God which is sought by 
elaborate methods, the former for an experience of 
God which is given, an experience which is the 
result of the response of the soul to the approach — 
of God in Christ, an experience which respects and ~ 
preserves the believer’s individuality, and is wide 
as the poles asunder from that absorption which — 
we are accustomed to associate with mysticism. 
‘ The fact that the Unio Mystica is conceived of as | 
entered into with a being who has been known in 
history and that it is expected to have ethical 
results differentiates the mysticism of the New 
Testament from every other form.’ f 


There is also a long, well-balanced, and really 
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valuable discussion of the Fourth Gospel, in which 
the differences, no less than the correspondences, 
between that Gospel and the Synoptic Gospels on 
the one hand, and the Pauline Epistles on the other, 
are frankly and carefully stated, the general con- 
clusion being that, in spite of differences of emphasis, 
there is a fundamental agreement in essential 
points and that the later writers are expressing, 
each in his own way, the mind of Jesus as revealed 
in the Synoptic Gospels, though in the Fourth 
Gospel that mind is interpreted in relation to the 
problems which confronted the Church towards the 
end of the first century. While scrupulously fair 
to the variety of thought that characterizes the 
writers of the New Testament, Dr. Scorrt, like the 
late Principal Denney in ‘ Jesus and the Gospel,’ 
leaves upon the mind the impression of its sub- 
stantial unity. 

Not the least interesting feature of the book is 
the discussion of the epithets applied to Jesus, and 
of His relation to God. Paul, for all his adoration 
of Jesus, never calls Him God, though in a real 
sense He had for him the value of God. Again, in 
the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel, it is argued that 
‘the Word was divine’ is a truer rendering than 
‘the Word was God, and that when Thomas 
addresses Christ as ‘my God’ what he meant is 
probably best represented by ‘God for me.’ ‘The 
conclusion to which an examination of the New 
Testament documents brings us is that Christ is 
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nowhere referred to or addressed as @eds or 6 @eds 
in the sense of absolute God.’ 


This leads Dr. Scorr to raise a practical question. 
In view of the fact that in that early period the 
dynamic of Christian life sprang from the acknow- 
ledgment with mind and heart and will that Christ 
was Lord, ‘ have we the right,’ he asks, ‘ to insist, 
or even to allow the impression to continue, that 
assent to the proposition “ Christ is God” is an 
essential part of vital Christianity ?’ 


Pertinent, also, in view of present-day move- 
ments, is Dr. ScoTt’s comment upon a text which 
has been often adduced as the scriptural warrant 
for the union of the Churches. It is this: ‘The 
union which John reports Jesus as praying that 
His followers may have and show is just anything 
but a visible or institutional union. Its nature is 
clearly indicated as moral and spiritual. It is to 
be “‘as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee.” 
That is to say, the form and standard of oneness 
which Christ sets before His followers is a union 
which is precisely mot one visible to sight, it is 
visible only to faith. This passage has, therefore, 
nothing directly to do with “‘ Reunion.” ’ 


The book, it will be seen, is more than an exhibi- 
tion of sound New Testament scholarship. It deals, 
as it professes to deal, with ‘ living issues,’ and it 
deals with them wisely. 


The Five Pear Movement in China, 


By Proressor T. C. Cuao, M.A., B.D., D.Litr., DEAN, ScHooL oF RELIGION, 
YENCHING UNIVERSITY, PEIPING, CHINA. 


THERE are many reasons for the birth of the Five 
Year Movement. Since 1922, all religions, especi- 
ally Christianity, have been under the relentless fire 
of different classes of people—the Nationalists, the 
Communists, the Rationalists, and their followers. 
The manifesto of the Anti-Religious League which 
was started in 1922 declared that, while all religion 
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was poisonous to the development of humanity, 
Christianity was especially to be attacked and 
uprooted from China’s soil. In the minds of not a 
few intelligent leaders, Christianity has invariably 
been associated with Chinese humiliation at the 
hands of the powerfully organized modern nations 
of the West and with what have been known in 
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China as cultural exploitation and economic penetra- . 


tion. It is also a religion whose doctrines appear 
to some to be superstitious-and incompatible with 
the advanced knowledge made possible by modern 
science. It is also incompatible with the past of 
the Chinese nation as, on the one hand, it created 
many litigation cases between the Christians and 
non-Christians, some of which caused international 
difficulties ; and, on the other hand, it taught that 
the character and teaching of Confucius and other 
sages were inferior to those of Jesus, and that 
ancestor worship was not only wrong but sinful. 
It appeared to the Chinese that it could not be 
tolerant towards many of the valuable esthetic and 
social aspects of Chinese culture. It is further 
believed by Chinese thinkers that, as Christianity 
has been losing ground in the West because of the 
advance of science and the emancipation of the 
human mind after centuries of struggle between 
Christian theology and scientific naturalism, there 
is no reason for the Chinese people to accept 
Christianity as a religious faith. All these ways of 
looking at Christianity have their bearing upon the 
agitations and activities that are political in nature. 
Consequently, when the Nationalist army advanced 
from the South towards the North, church buildings 
were occupied. Many Christians suffered, a few 
even lost their lives, and the Christian Movement 
in China was very much weakened, as doubtful 
minds, already shaken by relentless criticisms and 
publications, left the Christian fold. The apostasy 
of these men was aggravated by a sense of helpless- 
ness, a spiritual bewilderment on the part of those 
who stayed within the Church. Will Christianity 
have a future in China? It was indeed a time of 
heart-searching on the part of both missionaries and 
native Christians. 

It was under such circumstances that certain 
movements took place. The most prominent was 
the idea of Chinese leadership in the Christian move- 
ment. The educational institutions, for instance, 
placed responsibilities, such as presidencies, dean- 
ships, and principalships upon the shoulders of 
educated Chinese. Religious instruction was eradi- 
cated from the primary and junior middle schools. 
Courses in religious studies had by government order 
become optional in all the senior middle schools and 
colleges and universities. Attendance at religious 
services and the choice of religious subjects were 
left to the students themselves. Changes were too 
rapid for Christian leaders, both missionaries and 
natives, to make proper and adequate readjust- 
ments. To many a thoughtful believer in Jesus 
Christ such a state of affairs was nothing short of 
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alarming. Conferences, retreats, and meetings of 
all kinds were held. to meet the situation. There is’ 
little wonder that mistakes in some cases were made. 
But, at the same time, there is the growing con- 
viction that such a state of affairs, instead of being 
detrimental to the life of the Christian religion in 
China, has its wholesome effects, in that it purifies 
the Church of doubtful elements, crystallizes con- 
victions on the part of those who hold on, deepens 
religious faith in things eternal, and gives direction 
to the formation of right policies in various types 
of Christian work and to the study of a new technique 
wherewith the Christian gospel henceforward must 
be presented. 

Conditions gradually settled down. After the 
meeting of the International Missionary Council at 
Jerusalem—March 24th to April 8th, 1928—it 
dawned upon the mind of Dr. C. Y. Cheng, and 
others, that a positive forward movement must be 
made in China—what is now known as the Five 
Year Movement. It was nothing short of a stroke 
of prophetic insight and courage. While it faces 
the attacks of anti-religious agitation, with its some- 
times all too true criticisms, it recognizes more 
clearly than ever the need of the Chinese people 
for that life which can only be found in Jesus Christ. 
It sees that ethical standards, social sanctions, and 
time-honoured customs are in a rapid process of 
disintegration, and something must take their place 
in order to save the ancient Chinese soul from going 
to pieces. In the conviction of Christian leaders 
there is only one thing to do, and that is to burn 
the bridge behind them and advance in the task of 
Christianization, whatever the obstacles. 

I. Opyect.—The object of the Five Year Move- 
ment is twofold. In the first place the body of 
Christ in China needs a renewal or a reconsecration 
of its life. Therefore, the motto of the movement 
is: ‘Revive thy Church by First Reviving Me.’ 
There are four fundamental ideas in this motto. 
In the first place, the Christian Movement will not 
be a vital one unless the individual’s faith is vitalized 
by a renewed act of consecration. It is only by a 
vision of the living Christ in individual lives and by 
the indwelling spirit in the human heart that any 
movement can be carried on at all. In the second 
place, the aim of the movement is not merely the 
revival of religious faith in the individual believer, 
but also the revitalization of the Church as a whole, 
so the principal thought in the motto is the revival 
of the Church. In the third place, both the indi- 
vidual and the group must face reality rather than 
grope in the dark after unessential things. It is not 
church buildings, nor centralized organizations, nor 
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even an increase in the number of workers and in 
the amount of money that is thought of. The 
‘movement is to strike the bedrock of the Christian 
religion, for ‘ to revive’ is to find the living Christ 
and know Him in personal experience. Very little, 
‘therefore, has been said in regard to theological 
controversies, dogmatic assertions, denominational 
differences, even division of labour between the 
missionaries and Chinese workers; all these as 
compared with the living issue are but the merest 
of non-essential things. 

But the Five Year Movement is not limited to the 
task of reviving the Church ; it must go far beyond. 
Its aim is that, within five years’ time, church 
membership should be doubled. The doubling of 
the membership of the Church has, of course, been 
variously interpreted. Some say that as we have 
now from 360,000 to 400,000 Christians, we should 
have within five years 800,000 men and women in 
the fold of Christ. Others say that within five 
years, the present actual and active Christian 
membership should be doubled, that is to say, many 
of the nominal Christians should be so led to Christ 
that they become truly living witnesses of the 
gospel of love. Therefore the doubling is a task 
within the Church as well as one without it, but all 
desire that the doubling should be one of power 
rather than one of number. There is the realization 
of the need of an increase in membership, but there 
is the keener realization of the need of deeper 
insight into spiritual things and greater power in 
spiritual achievements. 

Il. PrincipLes.—The Five Year Movement was 
not started by one single individual, but was started 
as a result of conferences in 1929, under the leader- 
ship of the National Council of China, in such places 
as Canton, Hong-Kong, Liaoning, Peiping, Wuchang, 
Shanghai, Hangchow, and so on, to which nearly 
all the churches sent representatives. It is, there- 
fore, a movement of all the churches in China, and 
the principles under which this movement has been 
organized are as follows: (xz) Emphasis on the 
essentials of the Christian religion to be acquired 
through personal and social religious experience. 
(2) Positive presentation of Christianity in which 
no excuse for its existence is tolerated, but in which 
Christ and His way of salvation are to be vigorously 
proclaimed. (3) Co-operation of all Christians and 
of all churches. (4) Stewardship, the sense of which 
is to be cultivated until it takes possession of the 
human imagination in its full significance. (5) An 
all-round programme of activities for the upbuilding 
of the religious and social life, not merely of the 
individual, but also of the community. (6) The 
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upbuilding of the Christian Church in China. (7) 
The insistence on religious liberty as a human right. 
The movement itself is the index of the sharpened 
consciousness of the Christians in China of their 
birthright, the freedom of conscience, and the 
freedom of propagating their gospel. 

III. THz PRoGRAMME.—The programme is six- 
fold. It goes without saying that it must be deep, 
it must be effective and thoroughgoing, and it must 
be all-comprehensive. Things may have small 
beginnings, but beginnings must be made. The 
programme is as follows: (1) Comprehensive pro- 
gramme of religious education. (2) The Christian- 
ization of the home. (3) The conquest of illiteracy. 
(4) Evangelism. (5) Stewardship. (6) The winning 
of youth to Christ, and through Him to the Church. 

(a) Religious Education—The importance of 
religious education cannot be overestimated at a 
time when the family is not able to instruct the 
young in the way of Christ, and when educational 
institutions have to change their technique in the 
presentation of the Christian religion. The need is 
great, and consequently concentration of thought 
and energy on the problem by the best talents in 
the Church and in its educational institutions are 
required. As a result of the visit of Professor 
Corley, of the World Sunday School Association, 
and of his study and investigations, assisted by a 
group of missionaries and Chinese Christians, an 
extensive programme of religious education was 
drawn up. Things followed rapidly. Two years 
ago representatives of different churches and educa- 
tional institutions came together in a conference in 
Shanghai, which resulted in the formation of the 
National Committee of Christian Religious Educa- 
tion. One of the first things that that Committee 
marked out for itself was the production of literature 
for religious education work among all classes of 
people within and without the Church. During the 
short period of two years a great many fields have 
been studied, a good deal of material has been 
gathered, and a surprisingly large amount of 
literature has been published. In the primary 
Sunday school books the lessons are made interest- 
ing to children, related to the practical issues of 
life, and concentrated upon the living experiences 
of religion and worship. 

Professor Stowe of Foochow Christian University, 
with his Chinese associates, has been working on 
religious education books for Middle School use, 
including the distribution of definitely worked-out 
forms for use in individual guidance of students. 
The question as to what to believe is always dis- 
cussed together with what is the right thing to do, 
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so that the inner life of the student is linked together 
with the outward expression of that life, through 
which character may be~ gradually and firmly 
established. The preparation of material for the 
religious education of boys and girls in the Middle 
Schools at the present time is one of the most 
important tasks that the National Committee of 
Christian Religious Education has to face, as now 
the conviction has been deepened that the Christian- 
ization of the nation must begin with the children, 
both in the home and in the school. If the founda- 
tion of the Christian Church is to be laid it must 
be laid in the young and budding lives of the nation. 

Nor are the young men of the town and country 
neglected by this group of conscientious religious 
educators. In the city the emphasis is placed upon 
two needs : first, for experiment and administration 
in the local situation ; and second, for the production 
of curriculum material by finding out good work 
that is being done, making it available for others, 
and getting individuals and groups to produce fresh 
material as the need is felt for it. For rural youths 
and adults, Mr. Frank Price and Mr. F. L. Chang 
have so far carried on rural experimentation, from 
the rural view-point, and Mr. T. H. Sun is entrusted 
with the work of promoting literacy in rural districts 
and of providing material for classes in these 
districts. In all these activities certain principles 
are to be followed in the preparation of the religious 
education curriculum. They are: (1) Christ— 
centred in faith. (2) Experience—centred in ap- 
proach. (3) Teaching—learning—doing in method. 
(4) Growth in Christian character in objective. 

In addition to text-books, guides for teachers, 
material for the training of religious workers, 
pictures and posters have occupied a very important 
place in the work. At the same time, a good deal 
of scientific work has been done in relating Christian 
life to Chinese conditions. Also training institutes 
have been established. 

Under the guidance of Professor Corley the work 
of religious education has taken on a new vitality 
and a new direction, but it was felt that more expert 
advice and guidance were needed, and so the visit 
of Dean Luther A. Weigle of Yale University has 
been arranged for six months in 1934-5. His task 
will be directed to the study and reorganization of 
the theological school curriculum. It is clear that 
in all these things the Five Year Movement in China 
has a masterly grasp of the situation, and, through 
the National Committee for Christian Religious 
Education, has launched a comprehensive pro- 
gramme in accordance with which the life of the 
Christian Church will be built up. 
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(b) Christianizing the Home—It does not take: 
much imagination’to see the home as the strategic 
point of attack in the evangelization of China. In 
the past the Chinese nation was governed by a 
paternal government, with the monarch as father, 
and was maintained not so much by means of 
complicated machinery of laws and organizations, 
as by a system of ethical ideas propagated through 
a network of familics. While the large family 
system on the surface is undergoing a rapid process 
of disintegration, it is still intact in the vast rural 
districts of China. The winning of the home is, 
therefore, the taking of the citadel in’the advance 
of Christianity. 

The National Christian Council has created a 
special Standing Committee on Christianizing the 
Home. Much work has been done and a great deal 
of literature has been published on this subject. 
To be brief, it may be said that the task of this 
committee is fivefold: (x) To establish and foster 
a healthy religious faith in the home. (2) To start 
and carry on religious education within the home. 
(3) To instruct members of the family in personal 
evangelism so that they may be able to lead other 
members to Christ and to work among their relatives 
beyond the home. (4) To improve the ways and 
means of managing the home. (5) To promote 
literacy among women. 

(c) Literacy.—According to a statement made by 
President King Chu of Chee-loo University, Shang- 
tung, in the Symposium on Chinese Culture, there 
are at present at least 200,000,000 Chinese below the 
age of sixty and above sixteen who are illiterate. 
Chinese educators realize that in the upbuilding of 
modern China the people must be educated to read 
and to write. The mass education movement has, 
therefore, become a potent factor in the educational 
programme of the Chinese nation. On the other 
hand, the Christian Church has also realized that, 
in order to win China’s vast and sturdy peasantry, 
a large scale literacy movement must be launched, 
for no one can be a real Christian without being able 
to read the Bible for himself. 

Since 1922 one of the slogans of the Christian 
Movement has been ‘A Bible-Reading Church.’ 
There is no wonder that the Five Year Movement 
makes as one of its main objectives literacy among 
the peasant folk. From the start it has worked 
in co-operation with the National Association of 
the Mass Education Movement. The task is an 
immense one. Those who are engaged in it are 
enduring hardships and meeting with numerous 
difficulties, and must be looked upon as heroes in 
facing such a task. When we consider the Church 
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sitting at the feet of the self-sacrificing educators 
of the National Association of the Mass Education 
Movement, we cannot but see a glorious future for 
t. There is co-operation between the Church and 
she Mass Education Movement. Dr. James Yen, 
the leader of the Movement, is himself a Christian. 
ile says, ‘ The Church exists not for its own edifica- 
ion, but for the service of the community.’ 

(d) Evangelism.—Evangelism is a term which may 

e considered as all-comprehensive, including in its 
ask religious education, the Christianizing of the 
ome, the literacy movement, and Christian work 
imongst young people. But there are certain 
specific things in connexion with evangelism that 
nust be noticed. In the first place, there have to 
ye retreats and conferences for the ministers of the 
sospel and their assistants. These are led, through 
i. deepening of their spiritual life and a renewed 
ledication of themselves, to become effective 
ervants of their Lord, ‘They learn, on the one 
1and, what is going on in the Christian Movement ; 
ind, on the other hand, they exchange experiences 
nd witness to each other, by means of prayer and 
liscussions, the reality that lies behind their 
nessage. Thus they get a clearer understanding 
ff what that message is, its implications, and its 
pplications. In the second place, much has to be 
lone so that members of the Church may be 
nobilized for personal evangelism, ‘The emphasis 
as been on the truth that, while different persons 
wave different abilities, all the members of the body 
f Christ should perform their several functions in 
rder that the whole edifice of the Church may be 
wilt up through their contributions. ‘The duty of 
. Christian, be he minister or layman, is to deepen 
is Own spiritual life by constant contact with the 
piritual source, and to lead others to the Cross for 
orgiveness of sin and sanctification of life, The 
vork of the Committee on Evangelism touches 
he spring and the motive, the dynamic and 
he reality which lie at the centre of the whole 
novement, 
—(¢) Stewardship,.—The idea of stewardship is a 
omparatively new one to the Chinese Christian, 
‘hat one’s life, one’s talent, one’s property, one’s 
riends, everything that one has for the advance- 
nent of life, comes from God and must, therefore, 
« used for Him and His Church, means the transfer 
f the control of the springs of conduct from oneself 
© something far larger and more important than 
meself. No indigenous Church can be built up 
vithout a growing sense of stewardship on the part 
f its members. But the most important thought 
ehind stewardship is not the giving of money and 
‘ 
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time to the Church ; it is rather the giving of one’s 
heart to God and to one’s fellow-men. Without 
this deeper self-giving, all other kinds of giving are 
no better than a mere name. In the cultivation 
of the sense of stewardship by the Church the aim 
has been the creation of a church consciousness and 
a Christ-centred consciousness. It is no other than 
the enlargement of an individual personality into a 
permanent undying self that lives and moves and 
has its being in God. This is of fundamental 
importance because any measure of success in this 
leads men and women to the making of a new 
Church and a new nation. China at present needs 
a growing and yet consolidated social conscious- 
ness. In cultivating the sense of stewardship, 
the Church is really doing a great service to the 
country. 

(f) The Church and Youth.—Vrom the beginning 
of the Five Year Movement there has been the 
keenest realization of the need of winning young 
men and women to the Church. It may be said 
that during the last decade by imperceptible degrees 
young men have been drifting away from Christi- 
anity, Their minds are uncertain as to the intel- 
lectual validity of the Christian religion, More than 
a bewilderment exists in regard to the innumerable 
forms that this religion takes, to the admixture of 
many superstitions with a noble and self-sacrificing 
spirit which is unmistakably rooted in truth, and 
to the growingly insistent question as to whether 
Christianity is able to save China from economic 
and political disintegration, as well as from foreign 
encroachments and invasions, ‘To the young mind 
Christianity must be that which thinks in terms of 
science and modern national need, and as it does 
not do so, it is impatient. Consequently a number 
of the best young people, even those from Christian 
homes, have turned away and become Communists. 
Kinding in Communism something that could call 
forth all their energies and something that may 
eventually save their country, many have poured 
out their life-blood for it. 

The Church under such circumstances is faced 
with a very serious problem, Either the younger 
generation is won to the side of Christ or the 
Christian Church goes to the wall. It needs young 
men in its ministry which hitherto has been filled 
with a few educated men, but with many ignorant 
persons, The intellectual life of this generation is, 
therefore, very much left without any sort of 
spiritual provision, While the Church was rather 
tardy in recognizing the special problems with 
which young people are faced, it has suddenly 
become alive to the gravity of the situation, ‘Two 
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years ago at the Biennial Meeting of the National 
Christian Council held in Hangchow, the subject of 
Youth and the Church was keenly discussed for the 
first time, and six resolutions were passed. In 
accordance with these, regional conferences have 
since been held where the Church’s leaders and the 
Christian leaders among the young people are 
brought face to face ; special student departments 
are created within the Church for the furtherance 
of work amongst the young ; and a special secretary 
is set aside for this work. Subjects like moral 
standards that govern sex relations, sex psychology, 
the economic problems of youth, war, the economic 
and social reconstruction of the country, and inter- 
national relations have been discussed. If Christ 
is not related to the actual living issues of the day 
He has no meaning for this generation. In view of 
the fact that even the Christian youth is exceedingly 
critical toward the Church—its traditions, its 
services, its activities, and its life—the National 
Christian Council, the Church of Christ in China, 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations have been making a study of the ways 
and means whereby the needs of youth may be met. 
A year and a half ago Dr. Sherwood Eddy was 
invited to hold conferences in many large cities, 
from Mukden in the north to Canton in the south. 
He met multitudes of young people and appealed 
to thousands of them. A few months ago Dr. 
Stanley Jones of India went to China on the invita- 
tion of the National Christian Council. He worked 
among the students and had very remarkable 
results. He says: 


“I find these students much more mature in their 
thinking than when I was here ten yearsago. At that 
time they would only listen to popular appeals pre- 
sented in popular forms. Now they are demanding 
that we face the deeper things of life with them. They 
are quietest when we go deepest. No surface message 
will go now, for they are in a life and death struggle, 
and the whole of China is at stake. .. . At Hankow 
they asked students to send in questions before I 
arrived. So many were sent in that I could have 
spent my whole ten days doing nothing but answer 
these questions. And they were deep and real 
questions too. In Peiping they asked representatives 
of the students from the Universities to meet me and 
tell me what I should say to the students in Peiping. 
For two hours they went over the problems the students 
were interested in facing. I took notes. . . . Some 
of the messages I thought of giving to China I have 
now discarded and am going to the depths of my 
experience to get anything I have there to meet the 
situation. I say ‘‘ experience,’’ for they are a little 
impatient with ideas; they want something that will 
work.’ 
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At the end of his stay in China, Dr. Jones writes : 


(the students) ‘ are really weighing the question o 
whether they will turn toward Communism or towaré 
Christianity. . .. While Communism is being sup 
pressed, the thoughtful minds of the country ari 
turning towards Christianity as a possible way out 
In Nanking, at one of my round table conferences, oni 
of the leading men said, ‘“‘I am not a Christian, bu’ 
I would say that Christianity is now on trial in China 
Its hour has come. If it can do anything to save th« 
country, now is the time for it to exert itself. If i 
can do anything to save the situation, we will a 
follow.” . . . The Mayor of Nanking said, “‘ Chris‘ 
tianity can do two things for us: it can give us 
ideal of unselfishness, and can give power to put that 
ideal into effect.” ’ 


In stating his experience in various places, Dr 
Jones says : 


‘But the finest series I had was in Canton. The 
organizers of the meetings had courage. Canton was 
the seat of the anti-Christian movement, and yet the 
organizers decided that they would not let any one 
have a ticket of admission to the meetings unless he 
signed a register in the Y.M.C.A. Before I arrived, 
over 3500 had signed. I had to have two sets 0! 
meetings, one in the afternoon and one in the evening 
The hall would be filled an hour before the address 
began. The last nigh twhen I asked them to make 
their decision a thousand of them signed cards saying 
they wanted to be Christians. I made the appeal jus' 
as exacting as I could. I begged them not to do i 
because others were doing it, or because I was asking 
them, but only on the basis that they meant it anc 
would go the whole way. I asked those who hac 
signed the cards to come the next night for a specia 
meeting for them, and the whole thousand turned up 
A missionary who had been there for a long time said 
“‘T have been here thirty-one years, but I have neve 
seen anything like the spiritual movement we have hac 
these last few days.’’ This was in the hotbed o 
radicalism.’ ? 


IV. THe RuraAt Community ParisH.—Inasmucl 
as eighty-five per cent. of China’s population is tie 
to the cultivation of the land, the idea of creatin; 
a new Christian village does not strike one a 
beyond comprehension. The Chinese governmen 
is giving its attention to the farmer. ‘ Organiza 
tions other than the Church are awake to the ney 
potentialities of this class. Communism, playin, 
upon discontent, is inflaming the destructiv 
passions of the ordinarily docile sons of the soil 
They can safely be ignored by no one. Society, th 
Government, and the Church must give their bes 


1Letters of Dr. Stanley Jones, published in th 
December and January numbers of The Fellowship ¢ 
the Friends of Jesus (Lucknow Publishing House). 


to the man in the furrow who .. . has waited so 
long’ (The Church Literacy Movement, p. 26). 
Three years ago, Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield came 
to China on the invitation of the National Christian 
Council and made a study of rural life. In his 
opinion the Church should launch a full-fledged 
programme for the evangelization of the whole 
village, a programme that would include a com- 
prehensive scheme of education, a plan for the pro- 
motion of public health, a method of improving 
the livelihood of the people, an organization for 
social and recreational activities, a systematic way 
of helping and teaching the women in regard to 
their household duties, and a centre for the dis- 
covering and training of leaders. The territory of 
China is vast. Therefore the Church should begin 
its rural experiments by the creation of a few very 
important centres, each of which may be called 
a Rural Community Parish. This parish should 
serve as the rallying-point of a group of villages, 
and also a radiating point from which trained 
leaders would travel to the villages that are included 
in the parish, within a radius of three miles. In 
accordance with this plan the gospel would be pre- 
sented as the farmer could understand it ; evan- 
gelism would go hand in hand with a thorough- 
going education; the parish church would be a 
centre for social service; talented people of the 
villages would be trained as local leaders who would 
later on be able to support and maintain the Church 
life of the parish; a group of specially trained 
village pastors would be sent out for the evangeliza- 
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tion of the village ; a large number of voluntary 
workers would be secured; the country church 
would within a definite period become self-support- 
ing. Besides all this, a group of advisers and 
educators would centre their activities in the head- 
quarters of the Rural Community Parish and sally 
forth to its outskirts; all phases of country life 
would be studied scientifically ; co-operative 
societies would be started, and a definite plan would 
be drawn up for the co-operation between the 
National Christian Council and the missionary 
bodies in the sending countries. The scheme is an 
inspiring one. If to some extent it can be carried 
out, the Church in China will in the future have 
done what it has not been able to do thus far. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the Five Year 
Movement is only the beginning of a truly Chinese 
Christian movement. Whether it realizes its aim 
of doubling the number of church membership or 
not is a matter of minor importance. At any rate 
the five years will soon pass away. Before this 
time there have been long years of preparation. 
And after this period, many years of hard, per- 
sistent, and unfaltering labour will have to follow 
before China can be brought to the foot of the 
glorious Cross. The movement is not one limited 
to China. It has needed, and will need, the co- 
operation of Christians in other lands. It will 
need their prayers, their financial assistance, their 
representatives as missionaries, expert advisers 
and friends, and their continuous and unfailing 
interest and understanding. 


apy — 


I God and Grace. 


By Principat A. E. Garvir, M.A., D.D., New CoLtEecr, Lonpon. 


1. One of the guiding principles of the Lausanne 
Conference of 1927 on Faith and Order was that 
differences no less than agreements among the 
churches were to be discussed candidly, not with a 

iew to controversy or even compromise, but to 
conciliation ; in other words, in order to discover 
how agreements might lead to the modification of 
differences. As regards the Church’s Message to 
the World—the Gospel—agreement was reached, 
but not as regards any of the other subjects. Since 

e Conferences there has been further discussion 

local conferences, or in literature. A theological 


Committee, with scholars from all types, theological 
and ecclesiastical, of churches, has under the Chair- 
manship of the Bishop of Gloucester produced a 
volume of essays, The Doctrine of Grace, on what 
was felt to be a crucial issue, as the conception of 
Grace must and does lie at the root of the differences 
in the conceptions of Church, Ministry, and Sacra- 
ments. Most of the essays are content with stating 
the convictions on this matter of the communions 
which the writers represent. A Report of the whole 
Committee seeks to summarize the conclusions to 
which the essays lead, without offering any fresh 
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constructive doctrine. In the eleventh section four 
brief essays seek to indicate the line of advance from 
differences to agreement ; so does the twelfth by 
the Chairman. Dr. Goudge and Dr. Headlam 
rightly insist that what is necessary is to dig deeper 
into the roots of the problem. 

2. A Conference of the German section of Faith 
and Order on the basis of this volume has confirmed 
my own conviction that we have reached a stage 
in the movement when we should endeavour to get 
beyond the thesis and the antithesis of the different 
confessions to the synthesis. If this is to be accom- 
plished two conditions must be fulfilled. (a) First 
of all, the churches need to be reminded of the 
Scripture warning: ‘Remember Lot’s wife ’—the 
danger of looking backward. While the contribu- 
tions of Dr. Gloubokowsky and Dr. Alivisatos are 
interesting and valuable as history, and are written 
in a conciliatory spirit, yet so close an adherence 
to the past bars the way to any progress in the 
future. A united Christendom is not going to 
accept as authoritative the theology of the Fathers. 
Unless the ‘ Orthodox’ churches are prepared to 
abandon their rigidity in Faith and Order, while 
there may be friendly relations with them as fellow- 
Christians, I do not see how they can come into 
more organic relations with the Protestant churches. 
To justify intercommunion with Anglicanism even 
the principle of ‘economy ’ must be invoked. The 
same tendency, if less asserted, appears in the 
representation of some of the Protestant churches. 
Luther and Calvin seem for many Protestants to 
have spoken the last word. I cannot understand 
how learned, progressive, German theologians feel 
themselves always under an obligation to justify 
their conclusions by quoting Luther; for some 
Reformed theologians Calvin still remains the 
master. But is not this conservatism a hindrance 
to the churches’ meeting the needs of the world in 
which we think and live to-day ? Let us reverence 
the great men of the past by being as independent 
of tradition and authority as they were, when they 
made their most valuable contribution. For in- 
stance, can we maintain that the Lutheran or the 
Reformed Christology, based on the Catholic dogma, 
has been as valuable as the teaching of the Reformers 
on sola fides, sola gratia. 

(b) This leads me to urge, secondly, that the whole 
intellectual situation has so altered since the various 
communions framed their creeds or confessions, 
both as regards the content of knowledge, and the 
method of knowing that there is unreality, not to 
say dishonesty, in repeating the formule, and 
preserving the categories of the thought of the past. 
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It is true that religion as man’s relation to the 
Eternal God may claim an essential permanence 
but as it is a relation which on man’s side is im time 
the accidents of its expression in creed or ritua 
must vary if they are to be adapted to, and sc 
effective in changing thought and life. I am con. 
vinced that the conception of God which lies behinc 
many of the representations of grace is one whict 
needs to be profoundly modified. For instance 
when reading the catena of quotations from the 
Orthodox Fathers in this volume I did not feel at 
home ; it was not always the Father in Heaven 
but the God of Greek philosophy who confrontec 
me. Even liberal theologians, who unreservedly 
accept the methods of modern Biblical scholarship 
sometimes betray a dogmatic, and not historical, use 
of the Scriptures. Not only has the content of out 
conception been thus changed, but unless all modern 
philosophy is to be treated only as footnotes te 
Plato and Aristotle, the formulation of that content 
must be altered. Most of the writers in this volume 
recognize the vital connexion between the doctrine 
of grace and the conception of God, but not all 
recognize the need of having a conception such as 
will be truth for our own age. To state such a 
conception and to modify the doctrine of grace so 
that it shall be consistent with it is the aim of this 
essay, as a modest contribution to the cause of 
Christian reunion. 

3. The language of religion, especially as symbolic, 
is more permanent than the vocabulary of theology 
with its abstract conceptions. I find myself much 
more at home in the New Testament than in the 
writings of the Fathers, Schoolmen, or even Re- 
formers. The teaching of Jesus, and its develop- 
ment in the Pauline and Johannine literature, do 
give the content of the conception; a philosophy 
which might be described as personalism, because 
it makes central the conception of personality as 
developed in a reflective and not merely observa- 
tional psychology, offers the formulation of that 
content. In my judgment grace in the rest of the 
New Testament is the equivalent of the Kingdo 
of God on the lips of Jesus. As regards the io 
of that phrase I must without further discussion 
state that for me it means rule, the sovereign 
activity of God, not vealm, the society in which God 
rules, or reigns, the period of that rule. The spatial 
or the temporal condition—its range or its duration 
—is much less significant than its character. As 
historically mediated by Christ as Son revealing 
God and as Saviour redeeming men, that sovereign 
activity is saving, redemptive, reconciling. 


ita 
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sffort may speed, and it is not an ideal society on 
savth, which men by their endeavours are to bring 
ubout ; it is a present Divine reality, which in the 
luture may, nay, will come to clearer and fuller 
manifestation, and which will make mankind a 
society of the saved, redeemed, and reconciled 
shildren of God. As the word Kingdom demands, 
t is God’s activity which must be emphasized and 
man’s dependence on, and submission to, God. 
That God’s activity is not exclusive of man’s (as 
Augustine and Calvin falsely taught) will be shown 
m the discussion of the conception of grace ; still 
ess can man’s activity be co-ordinated with God’s 
‘as Pelagius erroneously thought, but not Arminius 
properly. understood). These antitheses find their 
correction in the synthesis of a truer conception of 
the relation of God and man. The current use 
of the term Kingdom of God to cover any scheme of 
social reform is to be deplored, as it hides from us 
the truth, that man can work out his salvation, 
mdividual or collective, only as God is working in 
him, sovereignly active. 

4. If we so understand the term Kingdom of God, 
as we are not only entitled, but bound to do, its 
equivalence to grace will be obvious. We must not 
think of grace as only a disposition in God or a 
quality of life in man without the connecting 
activity of God for and in man, in which the dis- 
position becomes effective, and of which the quality 
is the effect. We must not, as has often been done, 
separate from, or oppose to, one another the phases 
or stages of the one Divine reality. If we think 
truly of the relation of God and man, can we think 
of a Divine disposition which is ineffective or a 
human quality which is not an effect, and, in the 
kind of quality which may be called grace, an effect, 
of which God is cause ? We must dismiss the one- 
sided representation of a merely static, or a merely 
wanscendent Deity. When God wills, He acts, and 
He effects what He wills. Man’s unbelief and dis- 
obedience may hinder the full effect, but can we 
think of God’s grace as having no effect at all even 
in the unbelieving and disobedient ? 

(az) In their polemic against the Catholic doctrine 
of infused righteousness, the Reformers erred in 
isolating imputed righteousness. As a minor matter 
of the meaning of the New Testament language 
they were right ; justification as Paul uses the term 
means reckoning, not making righteous. But what 
a false and pernicious abstraction! As if God 
could receive into His favour, into His fellowship 
as child, the forgiven sinner, and leave him without 
the motive, and the power of becoming holy as the 
Father Himself is holy. ‘God is not mocked: for 
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whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap’ 
(Gal 6’). If the initial justification were not 
followed by a continuous sanctification, then 
assuredly religion would corrupt morals—the 
danger which Mr. Gladstone recognized. It is one 
Divine sovereign activity which forgives, not as a 
mere cancelling of guilt, but as a restoration to the 
relationship to God which He wills for man, and 
sin disturbs, and maintains that relation in making 
the forgiven holy. Most of the errors which have 
arisen, and which have divided the Church, are due 
to abstract thinking of grace as a Divine favour, 
power, or gift separately from one another, and 
consequently impersonally. If we always thought 
of the favour, power, or gift as God’s, not merely 
as Divine, detaching as it were predicate from 
subject, could we isolate them from or oppose them 
to one another ? 

(b) So again if grace is God’s Kingdom or rule 
in man, His personal relation to man, then we must 
think of the object of that relation no less than of 
the subject as personal. The title of Dr. Oman’s 
great book, Grace and Personality, reminds us of 
this too often forgotten truth ; Augustinianism and 
Pelagianism, Calvinism and Arminianism de- 
personalize God and man; God’s sovereignty 
becomes a coercive force, to which man’s liberty, is 
either subjected or opposed. Man is no puppet, 
but a person, and God’s rule is not force, but such 
personal activity in man as conserves, and does not 
repress man’s freedom. ‘This traditional opposition 
of God’s sovereignty and man’s liberty is what I 
may call spatial thinking, God and man are regarded 
as mutually exclusive ; where God is active, man 
is not, where man is active, God is not. As between 
human persons there is not this exclusiveness ; we 
influence one another, and retain our liberty. I 
hesitate about using the word influence to describe 
the relation of God to man, for the relation of man 
to God is so much more intimate than that of man 
toman. Man’s dependence on God is more absolute 
than any dependence of men on one another can 
be. But surely the liberty the creature possesses 
cannot be opposed to his dependence on the 
Creator ; God’s gift to man cannot be His severance 
from man. As man claims independence, he loses 
his liberty, and enslaves himself to sin; as he 
recognizes his dependence, he realizes his liberty. 
Paul was not least, but most himself when he con- 
fessed: “I live; and yet no longer I, but Christ 
liveth in me’ (Gal 27°). May we not say, that grace 
is according to faith ? that is, the more fully man 
freely surrenders himself to God, the more fully 
does God become active in man; there is the 
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greatest freedom of man where there is the greatest 
dependence on God. I am convinced that while 
pantheism as the identification of God and world 
is false, and morally and religiously harmful, yet 
the prevalent deism in a great deal of Christian 
thinking prevents a true understanding of the 
relation of God and man. As grace is God’s 
personal activity, so is faith man’s, a receptivity 
for, and responsiveness to God; and faith is a 
real activity, even if it be in its beginning as its 
course, a human, still dependent on the Divine 
activity. 

5. As we have advanced from the conception of 
the Kingdom of God to the conception of the grace 
of God, so to invest this Divine activity with its 
full content, we must advance to the distinctively 
Christian doctrine of God. My teacher, Dr. 
Fairbairn, in his teaching, did not appear to get 
beyond a duality, the Father and the Son; and 
Dr. Thomas Rees in his book on The Holy Spirit, 
and Dr. Denney in his work The Christian Doctrine 
of Reconciliation, do not feel the need of a Trinitarian, 
or I should prefer the term Tviwnitarzan conception. 
It is not only the teaching of the New Testament, 
or of the Church, but my own thought of many 
years that leads me to such a conception; and [ 
have endeavoured in my volume, The Christian 
Doctrine of the Godhead, to present a complete 
Christian dogmatics in that form. 

(a) The starting-point must be, as it was for Paul, 
the historical revelation of God in Christ. We have 
spoken of the grace of God in the preceding para- 
graphs without discriminating between the functions 
of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and rightly so, as 
God is One, and we must not separate even what 
we distinguish in His one activity. It is not 
inappropriate to relate ‘grace’ more closely, 
however, with the Divine activity in Christ, but 
this is not to isolate it. Paul advances from the 
benediction in 1 Co 16%, ‘The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you,’ to the benediction in 
2 Co 1314, ‘The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost, be with you all.’ From the historical 
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revelation he moves to the eternal reality revealed 
—the love of God, and to the personal experience 
realized—the Koinonia, common possession of the 
Holy Spirit. Is there not a correspondence which 
is not accidental, between this triple representation 
of God’s activity and the triple conception of grace, 
as God’s disposition and activity and the quality 
in man resulting ? May we not identify the love of 
God with the Father, the grace of God as this love 
active in Christ with the Son, and the common 
possession of the Holy Spirit as the quality of life 
in man resulting from God’s activity ? As Christ 
revealed God He is Father ; Christ Himself as God’s 
love active in His grace is recognized by the faith 
of man as Son; and where God’s love is received 
in His grace man experiences the presence and 
power of God in His Spirit. 

(b) On the last special emphasis may now be 
laid. Christian experience and character, the 
Christian Church, Ministry, and Sacraments, are 
not a human product ; but they are what they are 
only as the Holy Spirit continues this sovereign 
saving activity of God—the love of God, and the 
grace of Christ, in man. It must be conceived as 
so immediate a contact, and so intimate a com- 
munion, or common life of God and man, that we 
cannot in our thought objectify God as Spirit within 
us, aS we can objectify God as the eternal reality, 
over all, in all, through all temporal existence or 
even Christ as the historical revelation of God in 
human personality. Hence the greater danger of 
depersonalizing grace as effect of the Divine activity 
in man, and the necessity of always in all the 
means of grace recognizing God’s personal presence 
and power. If we fully realized that God, no other 
and no less, so gives Himself to us, should we dare 
to ‘crib, cabin, and confine Him’ in any way to 
one ecclesiastical order, one clerical succession, one 
sacramental system ? I had intended to deal with 
that question also; but this essay is long note 
already, and I am content to leave it to the furthe 
reflection of the reader, although by the editor’ 
indulgence, I may be allowed to return to it o 
another occasion. 
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Literature. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


WE welcome a new volume in the Moffatt New 
Testament Commentary in The Epistle to the 
Hebrews (Hodder & Stoughton; 8s. 6d. net), by 
Professor T. H. Robinson, D.D., of Cardiff Uni- 
versity, who has already written the valuable work 
in the same series on ‘ Matthew.’ It might be 
thought that Professor Robinson’s special gifts as 
a distinguished Semitic scholar would hardly serve 
him to the same extent in treating a writing which 
bears so clearly the stamp of Alexandrian thought. 
In a measure this is true, but in the present work 
his rich knowledge of the sacrificial system of the 
Old Testament has proved to be an invaluable 
asset ; and nowhere is this so manifest as in his 
exposition of He 9, which is perhaps the best section 
in the commentary. The ideas underlying sacrifice, 
the ritual of the Day of Atonement, and the 
deficiencies of the Old Testament system are ex- 
plained i ina remarkably full and interesting manner. 
“Atonement, in Israel,’ says Professor Robinson, 
“meant not simply the propitiation of an angry 
Deity, but the renewal of the ideal relationship 
implied and involved in the Covenant.’ He rightly 
urges that the main contention of the Epistle must 
be set against this background, and that it consists 
in the belief ‘that in the Cross of Christ we have 
God’s greatest work on earth.’ 

The thought of Hebrews is described as ‘ simple 
and usually obvious,’ and Professor Robinson 
explains that, in consequence, for the most part he 
has not been able to do more than paraphrase its 
words. He comforts himself with the observation 
that what appeals to one man as platitude may be 
paradox to another. Doubtless this is the author’s 
modesty. We question, however, if the thought of 
the Epistle is as simple as he maintains, and are 
inclined to regret that he has limited himself so 
much to paraphrasing, and has not discussed the 
views of other commentators, such as Moffatt, 
Peake, and Westcott. For the general reader, how- 
ever, who does not want to be troubled with the 
minuti of critical discussion, these deficiencies will 
count for righteousness, and it is mainly for such 
readers that the series is intended to be useful. 

i While rejecting the traditional theory of Pauline 
authorship, Professor Robinson resists the attempt 
to find the author in Barnabas, Apollos, and others, 
and holds that such attempts are simply ‘ guess- 
work.’ He inclines to the view that the readers 
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were Jewish Christians, and calls attention to the 
small place which is given to the question of 
marriage and its obligations (cf. He 134). ‘ This, in 
itself, suggests that the original readers of the 
Epistle belonged to a community of Jewish 
Christians, or, at least, that they had inherited the 
Jewish tradition.’ Rather unconvincingly, the 
phrase ot amd THs “IraXdias is interpreted as 
‘the Christians of Italy,’ and preference is given 
to the view that the readers lived in Ephesus. 
Professor Robinson’s commentary is an interesting 
and stimulating piece of work which we are glad to 
commend to all who desire to make a renewed study 
of one of the greatest of the New Testament Epistles. 


KARL BARTH ON THE RESURRECTION. 


Under the title of The Resurrection of the Dead 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 6s. net), Karl Barth has 
written a profound and original commentary on the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, now translated by 
Mr. H. J. Stenning. Believing that the Resurrec- 
tion, as proclaimed in the fifteenth chapter, is 
central in Paul’s thought and in the Apostolic 
preaching, Barth takes chapters 1-14 as forming 
one whole leading up to it. ‘ The disparateness of 
the subjects with which the Apostle deals, the 
frequent obscurity of the personal and contemporary 
details, finally, the absolute limitation of the 
substance of his speech, thoughts, and ideas by the 
time—none of this, if we emphatically inquire : 
what is he really speaking of ? can prevent us from 
hearing the cantus firmus, from seeing the “ red 
thread’ which runs through the whole.’ In his 
analysis there will be found that vigorous criticism 
of the Christian Church, that bringing down of 
every lofty imagination of man, even Christian 
man, and that emphasis on the absolute initiate 
and sole glory of God which we are accustomed to 
in Barth’s writings. In his more detailed exposition 
of chapter 15 he strongly maintains the difference 
between the Christian doctrine of Resurrection and 
the immortality of the soul. ‘It goes without 
saying that bodily resurrection is meant... . To 
wish to be God’s without the body is rebellion against 
God’s will, is secret denial of God ; it is, indeed, the 
body which suffers, sins, dies. We are waiting for 
our body’s redemption ; if the body is not redeemed 
to obedience, to health, to life, then there is no 
God; then what may be called God does not 
deserve this name.’ 
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Whatever judgment one may pass on the details 


of the exegesis, this exposition must be heartily 


welcomed as a piece of serious Christian writing. 
How wholesome a change from the modern type of 
commentary in which calm and critical scholars, in 
a spirit of complete detachment, canvass each others’ 
opinions without passion or conviction. Here is a 
man who trembles at the Word of God, because he 
feels in his soul that it is God’s Word, a Word that 
searches and judges him. ‘All the time, the 
question in the background is concerning this God, 
this Christ, this Holy Ghost, this last word.’ 


THE PSALMS. 


The series of Hebrew texts with grammatical 
notes and vocabulary, to which Professor Robinson 
contributed Amos and Professor A. R. S. Kennedy 
Ruth, has been worthily continued by Dr. W. O. E. 
Oesterley, who deals with The Psalms, Book III 
(S.P.C.K. ; 5s. net). These psalms (73-89) contain 
their fair share of textual problems and more than 
their fair share of unusual words, and the tyro in 
Hebrew will gladly welcome the adequate treatment 
of them which he will find here. Though what is 
here offered makes no pretence to be a commentary 
—there are several good commentaries on the 
Psalter—there are occasionally interspersed illumin- 
ating exegetical comments, and there are brief and 
cautious introductions which suggest, so far as that 
is possible, the historical background, from which, 
we are glad to note, the pre-exilic period is not 
ruled out of consideration (Ps 84 and part of 89). 
The reference to the Ras Shamra inscriptions in the 
note on YY (Ps 82°) shows, as we should expect, 
that the book is abreast of the latest discoveries. 
In such a book it was natural and wise to reduce the 
textual discussion to a minimum. This, however, 
has necessarily led to the exclusion of conjectures 
equally probable with those which have been incor- 
porated : there is no mention, for example, of the 
ingenious suggestion to substitute TA WINS for 
333 INN in Ps 734 (though, if the text be retained, 
a note on the meaning and case of 7129 would have 
been welcome). And in v.? of the same psalm it is 
by no means certain that ‘JN) is a corruption of 
‘78 and belongs to the first verse. We should be 
sorry to miss ‘8 at the beginning, which is so 
peculiarly appropriate to so personal a psalm (cf. 
vv.7#t. 28) - besides Israel of the traditional text 
(v.1) is hardly in the picture. It seems much better, 
even at the cost of having four beats in v., to read 
with Gunkel aS avis treating onde as an I 
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mm, giving this perfect balance, ‘ Surely good to) 
the upright is God, Even Jahweh to the pure in} 
heart.’ But obviously it would have been unwise’ 
to encumber such a book with much textual dis-) 
cussion, and Dr. Oesterley’s ‘ general rule has been 
to adopt the emendation which has the greatest, 
weight of opinion behind it ’—a rule with which 
there can be no quarrel. The book, if carefully 
studied, besides being a useful introduction to 
textual criticism, will prove an admirable guide to) 
the principles and usages of Hebrew grammar ; and, 
a special word of praise is due to the vocabulary, ; 
which furnishes just the right amount of informa~ 
tion, besides indicating in every case the passaged) 
where the words occur. 


A NEGLECTED CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LETTERS. 


Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England 
(Cambridge University Press; 30s. net), by Mr. 
G. R. Owst, M.A.; D.Litt., Ph.D.(Theol.), is the 
work of a civil servant who made a name for himself, 
in the English field of historical research by the, 
publication, six years ago, of his ‘ Preaching in} 
Medieval England.’ In this further excursion into. 
the same field the writer claims to be the first who. 
has attempted to estimate comprehensively the | 
debt of English literature to the message of her} 
medieval Church. f 

In his Preface Dr. Owst complains of the arbitrary 
and artificial treatment which the story of English 
medieval literary development receives at the hands 
of the literary historian. No proper recognition is | 
given of the influence of the hundreds of religious. 
works in prose and verse by those whom current) 
ages were wont to regard as the ‘literati.’ How-— 
ever, Professor R. W. Chambers has recently, even, 
as Dr. Owst’s work was going through the press, 
exploded the ‘ miracle’ of a newly invented Tudor 
prose, setting the English works of More and t 
Authorized Version against a continuous back- 
ground of English devotional prose, from the time 
of Alfric and Alfred onwards. 

It is not only in the sphere of literature that D: 
Owst considers the influence of medieval Englis 
tracts and sermons. Their contribution to socia’ 
history is also appraised. They often enable us to 
get as close as ever we may to the life, thought: 
and feelings of the common man. They. serve, too, 
to correct some of the conclusions of historians con 
cerning matters of State, such as the administr 
tion of justice. And they reveal a Church 
whose existence we are apt to forget, which was — 
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striving to preach the Christian gospel to every 
creature. 

_ But by far the greater portion of Dr. Owst’s work 
aims at showing the influence of the English 
medieval pulpit upon English letters, as repre- 
sented, for example, by the works of Langland and 
Chaucer, not to speak of Shakespeare himself. 

First are reviewed various types of sermon- 
illustration—brief illustrations drawn from men 
and things in the current everyday scene, examples 
of the allegoric figure of speech, lessons from the 
lives of Biblical heroes and saints, and moralized 
anecdotes, whether historically true or fictitious. 
‘Through preaching, and in especial the provision 
made for it in the way of collecting and preserving 
illustrative matter, much of the lighter thought and 
imagination passed over, affirms Dr. Owst, into the 
thinking and writing of the modern world. 

The central and most elaborate section of the 

work treats of the Preaching of Satire and Com- 
plaint. Here, as throughout the work, Dr. Owst 
quotes freely from the medieval preachers, such as 
John Bromyard, Thomas Brunton, and Robert 
Rypon (to name but a few). He shows in par- 
ticular how they exposed the vices and foibles of 
the clergy, the greater and the lesser nobility, the 
lawyers, the doctors, the merchants, the peasants, 
and women; and how the evidence of homiletic 
origin is stamped upon our early satirical and other 
literature. He pays a high tribute to one of 
Bromyard’s sermons of Satire and Complaint, 
which he describes as a ‘superb masterpiece of 
homiletic art.’ 
_ The relation of Sermon and Drama has an interest- 
ing chapter to itself, from which we may gather 
that the English Miracle-Plays and Moralities can 
no longer be studied in the semi-isolated fashion of 
earlier critics. So far from being bold and original 
essays of the dramatic genius, they are surrounded 
on every side by a mass of kindred _homiletic 
material, itself bound up with a yet older pulpit 
tradition. In fact, our modern stage may rightly look 
to the English medieval pulpit as its foster-mother. 
_ Dr. Owst is to be congratulated on having pro- 
duced another work of real significance. His 
studies of our medieval homilists may even come 
to mark a turning-point in the history of English 
literary criticism. We hesitate to be critical of a 
work so truly scholarly and so massively learned, a 
work, moreover, which possesses the attraction of 
a clear and yigorous style, but we should have been 
better pleased if Dr. Owst had not been so scornful 
of scholars like the late W. P. Ker and others. He 
Should be content to regard it as their misfortune 
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rather than their fault that they failed to appreciate 
the value of the sources which he himself has been 
so diligently investigating. 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


The second volume of A History of the Church in 
Scotland, 1843-1929, by the Rev. J. R. Fleming, 
D.D. (T. & T. Clark; 1os. 6d. net), has just appeared. 
The first volume was welcomed with much just 
praise, but the second far outshines it in interest. 
The second part carries the story from 1875 to 1929, 
and therefore embraces much of what has been 
vital in the Scottish Church’s fortunes. At the 
outset we have the Robertson Smith case, and at 
the close the great event which brought the two 
chief Presbyterian Churches into a union that is 
already fruitful of much good to the cause of 
religion in Scotland. 

Dr. Fleming has in his second volume varied his 
plan. He has divided the book into two parts. 
In the first we have a consecutive narrative of what 
may be called the ecclesiastical course of events. 
In the second the author has made a broad survey 
of different fields of the Church’s activity, such as 
these—theological tendencies, literature, worship 
and order, education and youth movements, and 
evangelism and social service. This was a happy 
inspiration, for it combines the interest of a story 
with a review of what the Church in Scotland has 
done and is doing. 

Taking into account the wide field covered and 
the importance of many of the matters dealt with 
in the narrow limits allowed to the writer, it must 
be said that his task has been admirably done. 
The style is plain and unpretentious, but clear and 
well suited to his subject. He is extremely well 
informed, and has left out hardly anything of real 
significance. The chapter on the Church’s work 
for the young, for example, deals with the very 
latest development of an enterprise in which the 
Church of Scotland has been particularly adven- 
turous and up to date. 

Two reflections must occur to many who read 
this book. One is the amazing strength of Presby- 
terianism in Christendom. Dr. Fleming in an 
appendix gives the adult membership of all the 
Presbyterian Churches in the world, and one learns 
with amazement that it amounts to over twelve 
million souls. That is an astonishing fact. The 
other reflection is not so pleasing. It is the extra- 
ordinary theological barrenness of the Church of 
Scotland at the present day. Forty years ago 
much of the significant theological literature of 
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the English-speaking world was produced by the 
Presbyterian Churches in Scotland. To-day few 
books of any note are appearing from its teachers. 
Dr. Fleming gives an impressive list of books written 
by Presbyterian ministers; but they are nearly all 
books that are already ancient history. Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark have made a very handsome volume 
at a comparatively cheap price. 


LIVING RELIGIONS. 


Professor Robert E. Hume of Union Theological 
Seminary, whose ‘ World’s Living Religions’ and 
‘ Thirteen Principal Upanishads’ are so well known, 
has published a Tveasure-House of the Living 
Religions (Scribner’s; 12s. 6d. net). It is an 
ambitious and daring scheme which, from a pro- 
longed study of the sacred writings of the eleven 
great religions—Hinduism, Judaism, Shinto, Zoro- 
astrianism, Jainism, Taoism, Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism, Christianity, Islam, and Sikhism—a 
study of seventeen years and one hundred and six 
thousand pages of documents and manuscripts— 
seeks, by grouping short selected passages under 
fifty headings, such as Worship and Prayer, Sin and 
Evil, Hope, Salvation, What is Man? Unselfish- 
ness, Forgiveness, Peace and War, and the like, to 
give us ‘the quintessence of the religious wisdom 
of the world since the tenth century before Christ.’ 
The one hundred and thirty-four documents from 
which passages are chosen were originally written 
in sixteen Oriental languages ; and the number so 
selected is as high as three thousand and seventy- 
four. The bibliography appended is a worthy and 
impressive document. All this leads to immense 
expectations. And there is not a doubt that the 
book will be to some a revelation of how very far 
God has ever been from leaving Himself without a 
witness ; and what heights the souls of men have 
scaled in every faith. Yet somehow, for all the 
scholarship, the book is not as big as one had hoped 
that it must be. The quotations are so short ; nor 
does the choice seem always to light on the best 
possible ; there is a lack of delicacy in the author’s 
finger-tips ; and sometimes a thing is wrenched out 
of its context somewhat arbitrarily. But there is 
much here to humble, and to admire ; and the book 
is what it claims to be—a Treasure-House of the Liv- 
ing Religions. Test it by one’s previous knowledge, 
and it does not fail one. For example, probably no 
religion outside the Christian Scriptures has strained 
Humility—rather a neglected virtue in most fields— 
as Taoism has done. And, sure enough, under that 
heading it stands next to the Christian teaching for 
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impressiveness-and for reiteration. On the whole, 
one has the feeling that the uniqueness of Christi- 
anity is a little dimmed by reason of the passages| 
chosen to stand for it being not always the deepest 
and most characteristic, and of the other faiths 
being represented only at their loftiest. 


FOREGLEAMS OF GOD. 


In his Foregleams of God (Luzac; tos. 6d. net), 
Mr. T. Isaac Tambyah, a devoted Indian Christian: 
belonging to the Anglican Communion, usefully 
outlines the development of Hindu and Buddhist 
religion towards what he takes to be their final 
consummation in the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ. Almost contemporaneously he has published 
the Psalms of a Saiva Saint (Luzac; 7s. 6d. net), 
in which he gives us graceful, though not dis- 
tinguished, translations from the devotional poems 
of Tayumanavar, a representative of the religious 
thought of Southern India about the latter half of 
the seventeenth century. Mr. Tambyah’s selections 
are appropriate to his title, and he successfully 
establishes the conviction that God ‘has not left 
Himself without a witness’ amongst the religious 
thinkers of India. The first-mentioned book is, in 
many ways, a companion volume to Dr. Farquhar’s 
‘ Crown of Hinduism.’ 

Perhaps the danger of the school of thought to 
which our author belongs is too facile comparison, 
but he warns us against this. ‘A merely verbal 
parallelism,’ he says, ‘is a perilous foundation on 
which to build valid conclusions. It is well to 
remember, in every study of alleged parallels, the 
background of each set of sayings. The claims 
of Krishna are inseparable from the pantheistic 
associations of the Gita. Its very theism “ looms 
forth from a mist of pantheism.” Jesus Christ does 
not identify Himself with anything or anybody 
except God. Krishna, on the other hand, is fire 
and oblation, wind and tree, snake and Sama Veda, 
priest and petition, horse and thunderbolt. When 
Krishna says, ““I am the Way,” he says also, “g 
am dissolution. . . . Iam Death.” Christ’s state- 
ment, “‘I am the Way,” is part of the larger claim 
“7 am the Life.” ” ‘ 

Yet the anticipations, or ‘ foregleams,’ embodi 
in Mr. Tambyah’s work, are many and striki 
and link remote antiquity with the religious an 
social attitudes of to-day both in East and We: 
Untouchability, for example, is a modern problem 
in India, especially when the prickings of the social 
conscience are sharpened by the strategic fasts 
Mr. Gandhi. But even in the ancient Epic of Indié 
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there are teachings more liberal than the social 
practices which are supposed to be the expression 
of doctrinal tradition. ‘The gods know him for a 
Brahman who has cast off anger and passion ; who 
always speaks the truth here ; who though himself 
injured, never returns the injury ; who has his 
senses under control ; who is virtuous, pure, devoted 
to the study of the Vedas ; who has subdued lust ; 
who is endowed with mental vigour; who is 
‘catholic in religion, who looks upon all beings as 
himself. It is neither birth nor study nor learning 
‘that constitutes Brahmanhood, it is character.’ 
Probably also the adherents of the modern Group 
Movement would find much to attract them in the 
‘quietism of the religious poems of Taéyumanavar, 
although, on the other hand, exclusive followers of 
‘the Barthian theology would be repelled by his 
emphasis upon immanence. The conception of the 
Great Silence is dominant in Tayumanavar. He 
speaks of ‘ the quest beyond all seeking found,’ and 
‘the secret of the way of stillness.’ The saint’s 
desire is that 


| Crying until in ecstasy 
I cross the troublous waves of time, 


he may reach Him who is ‘ lord of the Silence,’ and 
whose unlimited, unceasing activity is merged in 
“the sweep of His Silence.’ 


When we see a title Christ or the Critics ? we know 
what to expect. This is the title of a large volume 
by the Rev. C. W. Hale Amos, D.D., and published 
by Messrs. Marshall, Morgan & Scott at 6s. net. 
The writer’s view of Dr. Driver’s great work, ‘ The 
Literature of the Old Testament,’ is that it is ‘ one 
of the most cold-blooded assaults on each one of 
the books of the Bible which could be imagined.’ 
In his opinion the conclusion of the critics that the 
Bible merely contains the Word of God is negatived 
by the Christian experience of the Bible. What is 
really wanting in the critics is spiritual life. One 
reads a book like this with some curiosity to see 
what kind of case can be made out for setting Christ 
and the critics on opposite sides, but one is re- 
luctantly forced to confess that there is no enlighten- 
‘ment to be found here. 


Six Collations of New Testament Manuscripts 
(Milford ; 14s. net), edited by Kirsopp Lake and 
Silva New, is issued as an extra number of the 
‘Harvard Theological Review.’ The collations here 

ublished have been made by various members 

y W. Winslow, Jacob Geerlings, Silva New, 
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Kirsopp Lake, J. de Zwaan, Morton S. Enslin) of a 
small group who have set themselves the task of 
examining the families into which the manuscripts 
of the Gospel of Mark may be divided. The colla- 
tions are from (1) Codex Athous Dionysiou 10, (2) 
Codex Michigan 15, (3) Codex Saba 411, (4) Codex 
Sinai 260, (5) Codex Athous Laurae 184, (6) Codex 
Patmos 16. They are issued now, before definite 
conclusions have been reached, in the hope that 
they may be of interest to other students of the 
New Testament text. 


In The Sealand of Ancient Arabia (Milford ; 18s. 
net), by Professor Raymond P. Dougherty, we have 
a well-informed monograph dealing with the geo- 
graphical location and political influence of the 
ancient country known as the ‘ Sealand’ (or ‘ Sea- 
land,’ cuneiform Témtim), which played such a 
prominent réle in connexion with Babylonia. The 
author has employed Babylonian cuneiform texts 
for the purpose of elucidating the matter, and 
reaches the conclusion that the Sealand (whose main 
inhabitants were Chaldeans and Arameans) was 
predominantly the Arabian region stretching from 
Aqaba at the Red Sea to the Persian Gulf. The 
first Sealand dynasty (c. 2500-1500 B.c.), he holds, 
was brought to an end by the Kassites, but after 
an interval of about five hundred years the nation 
revived under new rulers, in occupation of its ancient 
territory. Hitherto scholars have been inclined to 
limit the Sealand to the marshy area north of the 
Persian Gulf, but the author’s thesis would thus 
widen the area considerably and include the whole 
of the Arabian littoral to the west. This view will 
not be accepted by all scholars. The conclusion, 
as the author admits, is revolutionary and affects 
twenty centuries of ancient Oriental history ; and 
the evidence which he adduces from excavations, 
cuneiform records, and other sources is meagre and 
may be differently construed. The name ‘ Sealand,’ 
too, applied to such a wide stretch, seems inappro- 
priate. The idea advanced that it may have arisen 
from the surface having been formed at one time 
by the sea, or having the appearance of a sea, or 
from its sandy and desert wastes, does not seem 
convincing. At the same time, the theory cannot 
be entirely dismissed from consideration. It ex- 
plains certain Arabian influences upon the Tigris- 
Euphrates region and that of the Westland, as well as 
removes many historical difficulties. In an interest- 
ing concluding chapter, the author discusses the 
Sealand contribution to the formation of the Hebrew 
idea of deity, and in this connexion deals with the 
attempt to connect the Babylonian god Ea with Yah- 
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weh. The book throws new light on many ancient 
Oriental problems, and should be in the hands of 
all Old Testament and Semitic students. It is an 
outstanding contribution to Babylonian studies. 


The Lectures of St. Matthew (Morehouse Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee; $2.50), by the Rev. Thomas 
Lintill Aborn, B.A., B.Sc., B-D., is an exposition of 
the teaching of the First Gospel, conceived as a 
body of lecture notes to Church workers. Such a 
conception of the First Gospel is quite unconvincing 
in itself, and Mr. Aborn’s mechanical and arbitrary 
outcarrying of it does nothing to commend it. As 
for his exposition of St. Matthew, it may be of help 
to some, but it is prosaic and uninspired, and largely 
vitiated by his fundamental misconception. 


Happily few months pass without a new book 
appearing about the Lord Jesus Christ, and, even 
when a book is unsatisfactory, it still bears witness 
to the compelling personality of Jesus. The Career 
and Significance of Jesus, by Professor Walter 
B. Denny (Nelson, New York; $1.60), has much 
to commend it as an independent study, but it is 
like many others in having at least the appearance 
of commending a preconceived theory. Jesus is a 
Son of God, but only as we may be sons of God; 
that is the main outcome of the book and that is 
the significance of Jesus. But, at any rate, it may 
be said with confidence that this is not New Testa- 
ment Christianity, and that the New Testament 
knows nothing whatever of a naturalistic Christ. 
Why do writers like Professor Denny insist that in 
1 Co 15 Paul said in effect, ‘ all these experiences of 
the Risen Christ were like mine, visions,’ instead of 
(what Paul really meant) ‘ my experience of Christ 
on the Damascus road was as real as theirs’? 
Professor Denny says of all the New Testament 
interpretations of Christ that ‘we have clearly 
outgrown’ them. What interest in that case can 
any sensible person feel in Christianity at all ? 


A book that is interesting, and may possibly be 
very helpful, is Making Life Better, by the Rev. 
Dr. Elwood Worcester (Scribner’s; 7s. 6d. net). 
The writer is apparently both a doctor and a 
minister, and has combined the two professions as 
a healer of souls. He has had a large practice, and 
in his book offers a prescription at the modest fee 
above mentioned. Many striking instances of soul- 
healing are given in the book, including an impres- 
sive personal witness concerning the author’s own 
experience. He makes two startling statements in 
his book which at least display originality. He 
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thinks the Christianity of our day has lost its power | 
to meet men’s needs, and that a new ‘ Dark Age’ | 
has set in. He thinks also that the reason why | 
western nations have not wholly accepted Christi- 
anity is that Jesus was a Jew and that their racial 
genius and whole background are totally different. 
All the same, it is in a rejuvenated Christianity that | 
the writer finds the power for soul renewal. 


A peculiar pathos attaches to the late Canon | 
Sell’s volume on The Return from Exile (S.P.C.K. ; 
1s.). It is the last of a series of popular com- © 
mentaries on the Old Testament which he projected — 
and carried through single-handed. He spent 
sixty-seven years in India in the service of the » 
Indian Church, and never surely has that Church — 
had a more devoted servant. He was a remarkable 
man, with gifts of many kinds. With a keen 
capacity for business, evidenced by his masterly 
organization and development of the Madras 
Diocesan Press, he combined a wide and accurate 
knowledge of Oriental languages and an almost 
incredibly rapid power of work, there being no less 
than twenty-eight books on Muhammadanism and 
thirty-one commentaries to his credit, of which 
notices have appeared in these columns from time 
to time in recent years. Though they were written 
primarily to help Indian pastors to understand the 
newer attitude to the Bible, they can be read with 
equal pleasure and profit by the clergy of our own — 
country, as he had a singular power of dealing in” 
an irenic and constructive way with controversial 
subjects and of presenting the results of his wide 
reading in a simple and popular way. It is evident 
from his last volume on ‘ The Return from Exile,’ 
the manuscript of which was finished on his ninety- 
third birthday, that even at that great age the 
natural force of his mind was in no way abated. 
In this volume he carries the discussion from the 
founding of the Persian Empire down to the Greek 
period, and in its course he sketches the personality 
of Cyrus, the nature of Zoroastrianism, the work 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, the purpose of the Law, the 
outstanding books of the Apocrypha, and the 
Apocalypses. On the vexed question of the 
influence of Persia on Judaism he reaches the sound 
conclusion that the development of Jewish doctrine 
was stimulated by Zoroastrian influences in favour 
of religious ideas wherein thinkers could recognize 
what was latent in their own faith. The book is 
enriched with a brief account of Canon Sell’s life 
from the pen of the Bishop of Madras. It is with 
regret that we bid farewell to a great Christian 
scholar and defender of the faith. | 
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The Message of Be Epistles. 


2 Thessalonians. 


By Proressor J. A. Ropertson, D.D., ABERDEEN. 


Tuts letter had apparently been ‘called forth by 
information Paul had obtained that the Thes- 
salonicans were either misconstruing an earlier 
letter they had received from him, or had received 
‘a forged document purporting to have come from 
him and stating that the day of the Lord had 
arrived. ‘ We entreat you, not readily to become 
unsettled in mind or troubled, either by any spiritual 
revelation or by any word or letter alleged to come 
through us, to the effect that the day of the Lord 
is already here’ (2 Th 27). But he begins by 
praising them for their patience amid persecution. 
He asserts that in the justice of God their persecutors 
will be punished, while they will receive respite when 
Jesus comes to judge the disobedient and to be 
glorified in His saints. The second chapter, how- 
ever, contains the main message of the letter, a 
Strange little apocalypse to the effect that the day 
of the Lord cannot come until first a great Apostasy 
takes place, and an appearing of some one whom 
the Apostle calls the Man of Lawlessness. This 
apparently is to take place in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, where this son of perdition is to set 
himself up in the place of God. This lawlessness is 
already at work, but in secret, for there is a restrain- 
ing force—an individual apparently—who is pre- 
venting it from being disclosed. By and by this 
individual will be removed and then will take place 
the manifestation of the lawless one, to be followed 
by swift retribution at the hands of the coming 
Christ. This lawless one, who is a kind of Anti- 
christ, will be accompanied by all sorts of deceiving 
signs and wonders which will lead astray the care- 
less. But they will be judged along with him. 
Then Paul concludes with thanksgiving and 
exhortation to stand firm and to ‘ hold fast to the 
teachings which you have received from us, whether 
by word of mouth or by letter ’—thereby admitting 
that he had sent a previous letter. He invites their 
prayers for him ‘that the Lord’s word may spread 
rapidly and be extolled,’ but he manifests his 
‘anxiety about the Thessalonicans by returning to 
prayer for them. In particular he counsels them 
to stand aloof from every brother whose life is dis- 
orderly and who refuses to work. He adduces his 
own example, as one who laboured constantly 
among them so as not to be a burden on any one. 
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He therefore commands the disorderly ones to 
work, and not to act the idle busybody. He ends 
the letter with the words: ‘1, Paul, add a greeting 
with my own hand, which is the credential in every 
letter of mine. This is my handwriting. The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you 
all.’ 

The genuineness of this letter has been denied. 
The main arguments against the Pauline authorship 
are, that the apocalyptic passage refers to events 
later than the life of Paul, that it is inconsistent 
with his teaching in 1 Th., that it character- 
izes the community to which it is written differently 
from x Th., and that it differs in tone. A glance 
at these arguments may be permitted. 

It is alleged that in 1 Th. Paul describes the 
Parousia as imminent, whereas in 2 Th. he seems to 
argue that those who say it is at hand are wrong. 
And the reason he gives for this is in some respects 
the most curious feature of all Paul’s letters—the 
Apocalypse of the Man of Lawlessness. But Paul 
does not deny that the Parousia is to come, in the 
second letter. And it is not against those who say 
that the Parousia is ‘at hand’ he argues, but 
against those who say it ‘has come’ (€eryxev). 
That is a minor point, however. The chief con- 
troversy is concerning the contents of the Apoca- 
lypse in the second letter. The Man of Lawlessness 
is held by some to refer to Nero, or at any rate to 
the legend that arose after the death of Nero that 
he was Antichrist and that he would rise from 
the dead and lead armies of the East against Rome. 
In fact, it is said that the whole Antichrist legend 
originated in this way. And since this Apocalypse 
of 2 Th. clearly refers to Antichrist, it could not 
have been written till after the death of Nero. 
Bousset has, however, demonstrated that the 
legend of Antichrist is much older than the time 
of Paul. It was a Jewish belief that as there had 
been strife in heaven before the Creation, so there 
would be at the end of time. Some human defier 
of God would arise, who would have a demonic 
counterpart. Thus there is no difficulty in ascribing 
this letter to Paul so far as the beliefs in it are 
concerned. 

The argument that the tone of the two letters is 
different while the language is the same may next 
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be considered. It is said that the sympathy and 
friendliness of the first letter have disappeared. 
The second is colder, more official. Further, the 
first letter seems to have been written to a 
purely Gentile community ; the second is entirely 
Jewish in colouring. There is, as Wrede suggested, 
an Old Testament atmosphere about it more than 
about any New Testament book, except ‘the 
Apocalypse.’ 

But Harnack has put forward, in reply, the idea 
that alongside the Gentile community of Christians 
there was a smaller Jewish community, and the 
second letter was written to them. He points out 
that Paul ends the first letter by adjuring the 
recipients to see that it was read by all the 
Christians in the place ; as if there were two con- 
gregations, or, at any rate, some division among the 
Christians. And he suggests that immediately 
after the first letter was dispatched the second was 
sent to the Jewish section. Probably the true 
reading in 2 Th 2! is, ‘God chose you as a first-fruit 
(ardpxnv),’ not, ‘God chose you from the beginning 
(am dpxjs), as the Received Text has it. The 
Jewish Christians were the first-fruits in that city. 
He could not have made a remark of that sort to 
the whole body of Thessalonican Christians. If, 
therefore, this letter was sent to the Jewish section, 
this would account for its more marked Jewish 
outlook. The change in tone from the first 
letter is not apparent beyond a sharpening of 
Paul’s authority. The atmosphere is really the 
same in both. 

The most serious objection to the authenticity of 
this letter is its apparent inconsistency with the 
first. At first sight it looks as if it had been written 
to correct or contradict the first, and to deny 
its genuineness. For it says (22): ‘you must 
not let your minds get unsettled . .. by any 
letter purporting to come from me to the effect that 
the day of the Lord is at hand.’ We have already 
lessened the force of this by pointing out that the 
correct translation is, not ‘at hand,’ but ‘ already 
here.’ It seems more likely that the arrival of 
Paul’s first letter had set some enemy off writing a 
forgery to confuse the minds of the Christians ; 
for at the end of the second (3!?) he writes an 
attestation in his own hand. 
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Various interpretations have been offered of the 
Mystery of Lawlessness, down even to the Scarlet 
Woman and the Pope. The only ones that need 
concern us here are those which spring out of the 
circumstances of the time in which Paul found 
himself. Some have suggested Gnosticism, some 
Emperor worship, some the impious design of 
Caligula to desecrate the holy place in Jerusalem 
by setting up his statue there. But on the whole 
the most likely theory is that it was Jewish hostility 
to the Christians, which the Empire has meantime 
restrained. Since the restrainer seems to be a 
definite individual, it has sometimes been suggested 
that it was James, the brother of the Lord, esteemed 
by all Jerusalem, who was holding Judaism in check 
from falling on the Christian Church. 

But in any case, the view that the second letter 
is spurious is beset with more difficulties than it 
solves. It is not usual for spurious letters to be 
addressed to a definite church. Nor can the 
Apocalypse be held to be an interpolation, for it was 
for this section that the letter was written. Remove 
it, and no reason can be given for the existence of 
the letter at all. And there is no real inconsistency 
with the first letter. They are simply the variations 
of the same man’s mind at different times. Nor 
are the ideas in the Apocalypse so very unusual. 
Somewhat similar ideas were held by Jesus Himself ; 
at least the thought that the Parousia was at hand, 
but that other events would take place before it. 

It is evident from what Paul says in 2 Th 2? that 
some false report had come to Thessalonica, pur- 
porting to have emanated from Paul himself. This 
is further corroborated by the closing verses of the 
letter, from which it appears that Paul suspected 
a forged letter had reached them. For he reminds 
them that, though he generally had an amanuensis 
in the writing of his letters, yet he always closed 
them with a line or two in his own handwriting. 
There must have been something distinctive about 
Paul’s hand. ‘See in what large letters I am 
writing to you with my own hand,’ he writes to the 
Galatians. It may be a hint of short-sightedness. 
In any case he is determined the Thessalonicans 
shall be under no misapprehension as to who is 
writing to them when they receive a letter claiming 
to be from him. 
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VI. 
The Fourth Century: Athanasius the Great. 


By Proressor ARCHIBALD Marn, D.D., Giascow. 


[. Eacu of the early centuries of the Christian 
ra can claim to be specially significant in the 
listory of the Church, and it is not necessary to 
nake an invidious comparison of momentous crises 
and issues. But in the first decades of the fourth 
sentury the Church, which had withstood success- 
ully a long campaign of imperial persecution, was 
n the throes of a no less strenuous struggle against 
imperial protection. The plight of Christians, 
whose doctrine and worship brought upon them 
the heavy hand of the Roman Empire, was indeed 
pitiable, but harassed as they were they determined 
their own doctrine and worship. The time had 
come when the favours of politics endangered not 
cheir lives but their spiritual freedom. 

The severe persecution of Christianity during the 
reign of Diocletian ended in failure and inevitably 
led to a policy of religious toleration. Galerius 
began it in 311, and Constantine continued it in 
his Edict of Milan (313). Christianity was now a 
religio licita, not the official religion of the Empire, 
but with rights equal to those of any official religion 
and assured of imperial protection for life and 
property. Constantine gained rather than lost 
popularity by his generous policy, and he was 
master of the Roman world in 323. His treatment 
of the Christians had not deprived him of the 
support of the pagans, so he persisted in his pro- 
sramme of goodwill and saw the vision of an empire 
more contented and more unified than it had been 
since the days of Cesar Augustus. His success as 
an imperial statesman quickened his interest in a 
class which his predecessors had never appreciated, 
and paved the way for a policy of State religion 
en a grand scale. 

_ Constantine may not have been an able adminis- 
trator (see J. W. Thompson, Middle Ages {1931}), 
and, despite the eulogy of Eusebius, certainly was 
not a saint ; but on occasion he displayed the art of 
statesmanship. Seven years after he became sole 
Emperor, he transferred the capital of his empire 
from Rome to the eastern city which bears his 
Name, and few foundations have had a like signi- 
ficance in secular and ecclesiastical history. Con- 
Betople was near the heart of the Christian 
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world, was ideally situated to guard the deposit 
of Hellenic culture, became a defensive frontier 
against the Muhammadan, indirectly increased the 
strategic importance of Rome as the city of the 
Latin West, and made possible by its own decline 
the triumphs of a Hildebrand and an Innocent m1. 
Seldom has political opportunism achieved such 
ecclesiastical consequences. 

It was this man who summoned the bishops to 
Niczea in 325, and was thus the author of the first 
Ecumenical Council of the Church. Whatever his 
personal creed may have been at the end of his life, 
Constantine was not a Christian in 325. He was 
still the Pontifex Maximus, the upholder of Roman 
religion and the architect of pagan temples, the 
patron of priest and bishop and philosopher. But 
he knew that emperor-worship had its limitations 
as a universal religion, and that there were distinct 
possibilities in the Christianity over which he had 
cast the mantle of imperial protection. Sectarianism 
in the Roman world might be remedied, if not 
cured, by his favour of another sect which once he 
had repudiated and persecuted. But Constantine 
was alert enough to see that Christianity could only 
accomplish what he hoped if it were undivided in 
its teaching and influence. Obviously there was a 
cleavage of opinion within the Church, and that 
cleavage had to be healed. Constantine had 
previously attempted by means of synods to com- 
pose sharp differences in the Church of North Africa, 
and, though he had not been conspicuously suc- 
cessful in dealing with the Donatists, he conceived 
the idea that the Church’s own system of Councils 
might be used in the largest fashion to bring unity 
to the Church. Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, had 
attempted, at the instigation of the Emperor, to 
end a controversy which had been developing 
between Alexander, the Bishop of Alexandria, and 
Arius, a presbyter of that Church (Eusebius, Vzia 
Const. ii. 64f.). But the quarrel had been too 
radical to be settled by an imperial epistle, and 
Hosius had to report his failure to his master. 
Constantine’s next move was to summon the 
Nicene Council (Eusebius, Vita Const. ii. 6), an 
innovation in ecclesiasticism. In that Council, we 
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read, ‘ Athanasius with his Bishop Alexander took 
the most prominent part in the discussion’ (Sozomen, 
H.E. 1. xvii. 7). Athanasius, the deacon, had 
become the champion of the orthodox party in the 
Church. 

II. There is abundant material, both ancient 
and modern, which has a bearing upon Athanasius, 
but most of it deals with Athanasius the theologian 
and with the controversies of his age, and too little 
of it concerns Athanasius the man. In particular, 
we have scanty records of his youth. He was born 
in Alexandria, some time between the years 296-98, 
and we know from the eulogy of Gregory of Nazianzus 
that he was a lad of good birth and considerable 
education. He had the privilege of attracting the 
attention of Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria 
(313-28), who made him his secretary and a deacon 
(Sozomen, H.E. i. xvil. 10). As a youth he had 
been taught in theology, had a knowledge of Holy 
Scripture, and was acquainted with Greek learning. 
The Catechetical School at Alexandria, famed far 
and near for its teachers and its instruction, would 
complete his preparation for the work of the Holy 
Ministry. Origen himself, one of the great leaders 
of the Catechetical School, was not superior to 
Athanasius in theological erudition. 

Athanasius gave early proof of his equipment, 
for he wrote two essays, Contra Gentes and De 
Incarnatione Verbi, when he could not have been 
older than twenty-one or twenty-two years of age. 
Newman called them ‘ standard works in theology,’ 
and a modern writer declares that the second work 
is ‘a masterpiece of Christian theology’ (Kidd, 
Hist. of the Church, ti. 13). What is important in 
these first writings is that the young Athanasius 
revealed the secret of his life-work, a fervid and 
spiritual attitude towards the unseen and eternal. 
Religion was from the beginning the master interest 
of his life. Bright did not exaggerate when he 
wrote that in the De Incarnatione V erbit Athanasius 
proclaimed : ‘ what mankind needed, an Incarnate 
God could alone bestow, and Christ alone has 
bestowed it : the success of His work in the regenera- 
tion of humanity is a manifest proof of His Divine 
Sonship and true Godhead’ (Orations of St. 
Athanasius, p. ix). Divine sonship and_ true 
Godhead were for Athanasius the cardinal verities 
of Christianity ; for them he fought to the last, 
because of them he suffered exile time after time, 
and with them he won victory for the Faith. 

It was not long before Athanasius was able to 
repay in intellectual and religious coinage some of 
his debt to the patron who had befriended him. 
Bishop Alexander was perturbed by the report of 
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teaching which hé:deemed derogatory to the dignit 
of Jesus Christ (Sozomen, H.E. 1. 15), and in th 
year 319 Alexandria was the scene of negotiation 
and then dissension between Arius, a presbyter 
of Baucalis, the oldest church in Alexandria, and 
his ecclesiastical superior. Alexander, sometimes 
called ‘ archbishop ’ or ‘ pope,’ found that a private 
conversation was not sufficient to make Arius 
change his opinions and had to resort to more 
official methods before the recalcitrant priest took 
refuge in Palestine and found congenial company 
with Eusebius of Nicomedia. Arius was not led 
into the theological arena by the impetuosity of 
youth, for he was not young in 319, and he 
much reputation in Alexandria for his oratory, 
dialectical skill, and his disciplined life. He 
been a pupil of Lucian of Antioch, as was Eusebius, 
and may be regarded as fairly representative ¢ 
that school of thought (McGiffert, Hist. of Christia 
Thought, i. 247). Theodoret (Hist. Ecc. i. 3, 
gives the main outlines of the teaching of bo: 
Alexander and Arius. The former, ina letter to the 
Bishop of Constantinople, declared: ‘we believe 
. . in one unbegotten Father, who of His being 
has no cause, immutable and invariable, and who 
subsists always in one state of being, admitting 
neither of progression nor diminution; . . . and im 
one Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of 
God, begotten not out of that which is not, but 
of the Father, who is. . . . The Son is immutable 
and unchangeable, all-sufficient and perfect . . . 
and always existed of the Father.’ Arius defined 
his own position in a letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia: 
‘ Alexander has driven us out of the city as atheists, 
because we do not concur in what he publicly 
preaches; namely, “God is always, the Son 1s 
always ; as the Father so the Son; the Son exists 
unbegotten with God; He is everlastingly unbe- 
gotten; ...’ But we say and believe and have 
taught and do teach, that the Son is not unbegotten, 
nor in any way part of the Unbegotten ; nor from 
any substance, but that of His own will and counsel 
He has subsisted before time and before ages, as 
perfect God only begotten and unchangeable, and 
that before He was begotten or created or purposed 
or established He was not. For He was not 
begotten. We are persecuted because we say that 
the Son has a beginning, but that God is withouw 
beginning.’ It seems true that Arius was much 
more a rationalist than a mystic, and that his 
interest in theology was pre-eminently intellectual. 
Monarchianism was in vogue in Antioch, and Arius 
was influenced by it in his insistence upon 
unity of God. His nature cannot be shared, he 
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‘ould have said, by any other person. | All others 
rere created and, therefore, had a beginning in 
ime. The Son is the first and the most glorious 
f all created beings. He became incarnate in 
esus Christ and His soul was the Logos—as for 
lis body, it was human. Christ could, and 
ven should, be worshipped, but He was not really 
od. 

To Constantine the whole controversy seemed 
etty and easily soluble. Accordingly, his plan 
f a great Council of Bishops was put into opera- 
ion, and his hopes were that Nicza should be an 
bject-lesson in Christian unity and a real step 
awards religious orderliness within an empire 
hich should henceforth be renowned for law and 
rder in both Church and State. The genius of 
ome and of a Roman emperor was to be justified 
» the world. 

III. The consequences of the Nicene Council, 
ligious and political, were more important than 
S proceedings ; but something must be said about 
ne latter, for they proved the value of a small 
roup of theologians who knew their own minds 
nd were convinced of the supreme importance of 
he matters at issue. That group had distinguished 
aders in Alexander of Alexandria and Hosius of 
ordova, the president of the Council and the man 
tho brought the victorious watchword, o/oovevor ; 
ut in the background of the group, and not even a 
onstituent member of the assembly, was Athanasius, 
ne champion of the Catholic faith. Towards the 
nd of his life, he wrote: ‘The Word of the Lord 
hich came through the Ecumenical Council of 
liceea abides for ever’ (Ad Afros, § 1); and it is 
nly fair to say that Athanasius had no small part 
1 securing the ‘Word of the Lord’ at Nicea. 
etween two hundred and fifty and three hundred 
ishops, attended by many of the lesser clergy, 
ere there ; and, though the representatives of the 
Vest were few, the Council has always been regarded 
y the Church as entirely ecumenical and authori- 
utive. There were at least three parties of theo- 
ygians (Kidd, Hist. of the.Church, ii. 26, mentions 
yur)—the Arians, their opponents (sometimes 
alled Catholics or Nicenes), and a middle party, 
d by Eusebius of Ceesarea. Arius on his defence 
ade doctrinal statements with which the majority 
f the members had no sympathy, and his friend, 
usebius of Nicomedia, came to the rescue with a 
rmulary of his own which was unacceptable. 
he real rescue came when Eusebius of Cesarea 
dvanced a creed (much of it the creed used in his 
wn diocese) which he hoped should become the 
asis of negotiation, a negotiation helped by the 
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fact that it was indefinite regarding the crucial 
points of debate. But Eusebius, who apparently 
had not previously known what Arianism really was, 
found that all parties accepted his Cesarean creed, 
reserving for themselves the right to make amend- 
ments. The anti-Arians very shrewdly put forward 
no creed of their own and were in the end rewarded 
by accomplishing almost all they desired. The 
inadequacy of the Cesarean symbol was largely 
made good by the acceptance, reluctant in some 
cases, of the Hosius overture of Spoovc.s. It 
was Constantine who proposed the solution, but 
the Emperor’s knowledge of Christian doctrine 
must have been prompted by his ecclesiastical 
adviser, for, though it is held that many Nicene 
bishops were unlearned in theology, Constantine 
was surely the least theologian in the Council. 

The additions and alterations may have been 
made out of respect for Antioch and Jerusalem, 
but, as Loofs has shown, they were due to the 
persistence and foresight of the Western delegates. 
They are of interest not only historically but as 
illustrations of ‘ the victory of Nicea.’ 

It may be useful to give the original Nicene 
Creed and to show by the italicized phrases the 
amendments of the Cesarean Creed which were 
adopted by the Council with but two exceptions : 


“We believe in one God, Father Almighty, 
maker of all things visible and invisible ; and 
in one Lord Jesus Christ the Son of God, 
begotten of the Father, only-begotten that is from 
the substance of the Father, God from God, 
Light from Light, true God from true God, 
begotten, not made, of one substance with the 
Father, through whom all things were made, 
both the things in heaven and the things on 
earth ; who for us men and for our salvation 
came down and was made flesh, was made man, 
suffered, and rose again on the third day, 
ascended into heaven, and cometh to judge 
quick and dead ; and in the Holy Spirit. But 
those who say “There was once when he was 
not,” and “ Before his generation he was not,” 
and “ He was made out of nothing”’ ; or pretend 
that the Son of God is of another subsistence or 
substance, or created or alterable or mutable, the 
Catholic Church anathematizes.’ 


The Council of Nicea. had gained complete 
victory over Arianism. Without a possible doubt 
the Arians and their doctrines were repudiated, 
and the anathemas which concluded the creed 
were a commentary on the bitterness of the con- 
troversy and the absence of all toleration. The 
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two Bishops who refused to sign the document, 
Arius, and his friends were banished (Socrates, 
H.E. 1. viii. 33), and Eusebius of Nicomedia before 
long shared their fate. 

The close of the Council of Nicea suggests some 
curious reflections. For the first time in the 
history of the Church a heresy of some magnitude 
had arisen from the very root of Christianity, the 
doctrine of God. Again, the Christians for more 
than two hundred and fifty years had suffered at 
the hands of heathen rulers, now there was to be 
persecution of Christians at the hands of the 
Church’s rulers. Further, it was evident that in 
the discussion and even definition of Christian 
creeds politics were not to be excluded. The 
Church of Christ was to suffer from the foes of its 
own household. 

IV. The incidents in the life of Athanasius were 
directly and indirectly mingled with the fortunes 
of the Arian controversy. In 328 he succeeded 
Alexander as bishop, archbishop or ‘ pope’ of 
Alexandria (326 [Bright, Ovations of Athanasius, 
p. xxi]) and about the same time wrote his 
Expositio Fidei, in which was a statement of the 
Christian faith and a repudiation of the heresies 
of the Sabellians, Tritheists, and other sects. The 
suggestion that his election was irregular and 
unconventional probably arose from his opponents, 
the chief of whom were the supporters of Meletius, 
who during the Galerian persecution had separated 
himself from Bishop Peter of Alexandria over the 
treatment of the lapsz, and the sympathizers with 
the exiled Arius. 

Eusebius of Nicomedia was sufficiently powerful 
to obtain his own return to his See and sufficiently 
friendly to his fellow-student to work for the recall 
of Arius and the banishment of his victor. Arius, 
on the plea of having been misrepresented at 
Niczea, offered to Constantine a new statement of 
his theological position (Socrates, H.E. 1. xxvi.), 
and by a tactful reference to peace within the 
Church gained the ear of the Emperor. There was 
no question of the abrogation of the Nicene Creed, 
on that point Constantine was firm, but Athanasius 
was asked to receive Arius back into the fold. He 
refused, and after a series of Councils (about which 
we read in the Apologia contra Arianos, written 
c. 338) the Council of Tyre (335) deposed him 
(Socrates, H.E. 1. xxxii.). Athanasius boldly inter- 
viewed the Emperor and asked that a new Council 
should be summoned. In the following year, at a 
Council held in Constantinople, Constantine in 
a fit of imperial impatience banished Athanasius to 
Tréves. Eustathius of Antioch had been deposed 
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in 330, Athanasius was an exile, and the thir¢ 
leader of the anti-Arians, Marcellus of Ancyra, wa 
deposed in 336. Only death prevented the re’ 
admission of Arius and the fulfilment of | 
Eusebians’ policy. 

That was, however, only the first part of ‘ F | 
tribulation’ of Athanasius. When Constantin 
died in 337 it seemed true that, in Gwatkin’s words 
the victory of Niceea was no ‘ solid conquest.’ Thy 
Nicene faith was like to be shaken; the Christias 
population was growing, but much ‘of it was very 
nominal; doctrinal controversy was becoming 
merged in imperial politics ; and a Roman Emperoi 
was assuming the mantle of theological criticism 
At the accession of Constantius Athanasius returnec 
to Alexandria but only for a short time, for he wa: 
exiled once more (339). Eusebius was promoted t¢ 
Constantinople in the same year, but after hi 
death the Emperors (for there were now two, on 
in the East and one in the West) called a Counci 
which met at Sardica in 343, and Athanasius was 
exonerated from the charges laid against him aj 
Tyre. It was only in 347, however, that he wa: 
permitted to return to Alexandria, though he hae 
kept to some extent in touch with his peopl 
through his Festal Letters. But when Constantiu: 
was sole Emperor the fortunes of Athanasiu: 
ebbed once more, for if not Arian the East wa: 
certainly not in favour of Nicene theology, and it 
356 the heroic prelate was driven out again. A 
Sirmium in the following year some bishops tool 
the easy way of forbidding all use of the word oveta 
and such words as the 6poovcvos of the Nicen 
party and the newer word dpotovoros of thi 
so-called ‘Semi-Arians.’ But antagonism to th 
Nicene doctrine was the bond between the Arians 
and when the offending phrase was removed th 
Arians became divided amongst themselves. Th 
time came when Hilary of Poitiers could point ou 
that what in the West was meant by opoovetos wa 
exactly what the East meant by épovoveros (* Yor 
condemn my faith, indeed, your own, when yot 
condemn its synonym’ [De Synodis, § 88]) 
Athanasius used his opportunity wisely, ans 
though for a time the fashionable word at cour 
and synod was 6po.ovcv0s, the dawn of conciliatiot 
was breaking. Toleration was permitted, ani 
Athanasius returned to Alexandria in 362. Julian’ 
reign helped him and did no service to the Arian 
whose weakness was made more pronounced bt 
pagan rule. Athanasius and the more moderat 
Arian party, still loyal to Origen and fearful o 
Sabellianism, drew more and more together, an 
the very fact that the Nicene debate now emphasize 
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e doctrine of the Holy Spirit relieved some of the 
leological tension. 

The fifth exile of Athanasius was short, and his 
osing years were made happier by the prospect of 
ctory for the theological doctrines he had cham- 
oned. The important element was the growth 
- the Cappadocian party, represented by Basil 
| Cesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, and Gregory of 
azianzus. They paid homage to Athanasius 
id the Nicene Creed, though Origen was their 
aster in theology, and they reinterpreted the 
d words in such a way that the Nicene faith was 
ot lost to the Catholic Church. In particular, we 
we to them the formula, pid ovoid Kata rTpeis 
rooraces, which largely avoided the old confusion 
f ousia and hypostasis. Athanasius did not live 
) see the second Ecumenical Council of the Church, 
r he died in 373, eight years before Constantinople 
eclared the victory of Nicea. 
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V. The real clue to Athanasius’ life and teaching 
is that he was essentially a religious man. He was 
more concerned with the doctrine of salvation 
than with that of creation. Probably that is why 
T. M. Lindsay draws a parallel between him and 
Martin Luther (Hist. Reform, i. 433, 470-471). He 
was not a profound thinker, but he had profound 
convictions in his religion and he believed that 
Arius and the Arians threatened the heart of the 
Christian Faith. Therefore, he battled against 
all who did not see Truth as he sawit, and for him 
Truth was the Divinity of Christ. Athanasius was 
no phrase-monger, and for the word always asso- 
ciated with him he had no special liking. His 
teaching had a practical aim, and, in the best sense 
of the words, his theology was experimental. 
‘He was made man that we might be made 
divine ’—that is the real core of his message for 
mankind. 


(Missions: @ Crifictem of the Critics. 


By Principat W. S. Urouwart, D.Litt., D.D., D.L., Caucurta. 


HOSE who have read Re-Thinking Missions, and 
ave perhaps been perturbed by some of its con- 
lusions, would do well to read also ‘ Re-Thinking 
Lissions’ Examined, by Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
ecretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
lissions (Revell; 1s. net). They will agree with 
he critic in acknowledging the good faith and 
ure motives of the framers of the Report of the 
.ppraisal Committee, contained in. the first- 
ventioned volume. Nor will those who are im- 
1ediately concerned manifest undue sensitiveness 
' they follow the guidance of Dr. Speer, for, 
s he says, ‘The foreign missions enterprise 
riticises itself far more within than it is criticised 
yithout.’ 

The general trend of the Report is that while 
nissions must be continued as a permanent obliga- 
ion and privilege of the Christian Church, there is 
oth room and need for radical change, and the 
ffecting of this change should be made the condi- 
ion of further enlargement of the enterprise. The 
udgment passed on the past history of missions 
; on the whole adverse. The earlier missionaries 
vere too devoted to doctrine and had little or no 
ocial programme. The true motive of missions 


ought to be ‘to seek with people of other lands a 
true knowledge and love of God, expressing in life 
and word what we have learnt through Jesus 
Christ, and endeavouring to give effect to his 
spirit in the life of the world.’ Missionaries of the 
present day, according to the Report, although 
there are a few excellent exceptions, are, in respect 
of the majority, ‘ of limited outlook and capacity,’ 
and they are too narrowly dogmatic, usually pre- 
ferring evangelism by the spoken word to the silent 
witness of the permeating Christian life. There is 
need of a greater sense of the unity of the world’s 
cultural and religious life and of a corresponding 
readiness to understand and conserve the heritage 
of other religions. ‘The mission of to-day should 
make a positive effort, first of all to know and under- 
stand the religions around it, then to recognize and 
associate itself with whatever kindred elements 
there are. It is not what is weak and corrupt, but 
what is strong and sound in the non-Christian 
religions that offers the best hearing for whatever 
Christianity has to say.’ 

The Commission give an excellent survey of the 
widening scope of missions, and appraise with a 
certain amount of sympathy their education, 
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medical and industrial work. The general criticism 
of the Report is, however, that there has been an 
artificial separation of means and ends. The wider 
activities have been looked upon as simply creative 
of opportunities for verbal evangelism, and quality 
of work has therefore been sacrificed to quantity. 
The Report contends that, on the other hand, 
ministry to the secular needs of men is itself 
evangelism in the true sense of the term, and that 
the Christian aim is best secured by the perfecting 
of these activities within themselves. In regard to 
education the strictures of the Report on mission 
Primary Schools are severe ; but the writers are 
more hopeful about Middle and High Schools, and 
about the education of girls in general. As regards 
collegiate education they seem to borrow, with 
little further investigation and without any of 
the necessary criticism, the conclusions of the 
Lindsay Report. 

The Appraisal Report finds many on fed | 
in the indigenous Church of the mission field. 
is out of touch with its own community ; ‘alt aa el 
largely dependent on foreign support ; it ought to 
grow naturally out of the permeation of the whole 
people with the Christian spirit, instead of, as they 
allege is actually the case, exhibiting all the un- 
fortunate characteristics of an importation from 
without. The churches are aiming at statistical 
success, and the Commission charge the Home 
Boards with throwing across the whole work 
the ‘sinister shadow of self-interest within the ) 
organization.’ - 

The Commission recommend that in all fields 
there should be further concentration of personnel 
and of resources, that there should be a rigid 
scrutiny and fuller preparation of those who are 
appointed to missionary work, that those should be 
selected who are disposed to distinguish between 
the temporary and the permanent characters of 
the missionary function, that those thus qualified 
should go in the capacity of ambassadors with the 
aim of promoting world understanding and unity 
ona spiritual level. Finally, there should be at the 
home base a greater administrative unity in place 
of the complex, costly, and duplicative machinery 
now existing. 

Dr. Speer in his criticism recognizes ‘ the 
mindedness of the Report, the beautiful literary 
statement, especially of the first four chapters, 
the conscientious effort to express accurate and 
just judgments, ... the positive confidence and 
assuredness of opinion, the courageous destructive- 
ness combined with the purpose of construction, 
the fearlessness of prediction, the rich humanism, 
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the effort a’ t inclusion, the unhesitating ce nsels 6 
perfection, the competence with whieh naterial 
have been admitted or discarded, the severity ami] 
the urbanity” Much more even might be said @ 
these excellent qualities, and mention she 
especially be made of the many memorable s 
tences on missionary policy scattered through 
volume. But Dr. Speer is concerned chiefly 
presenting another point of view and he does 
acutely and convincingly. He takes strong exc 
tion to the ‘publicity releases’ which focus 
attention on the more drastic criticisms contain 
in the Report, and so perturbed the minds of mai 
that the Report when read as a whole seems almo 
mild in comparison. Like all such documents, 
is of course marred by the rapidity with whieh 
observations had to be made and conclusion! 
reached. It was inevitable that these conclusion 
should be based on broad postulates carried | 
India and the other countries visited rather thas 
on experiences gathered within a few short months 
The consequence is 2 certain ‘ superior’ attitu 
a want of trust in the judgment of missionar =] 
on the field, a tendency to announce platitudes | 
if they were new discoveries, a surren to tht 
opinions of those eloquent talkers about n 
who, as they constantly deplore the inz / 
of existing institutions and yet do nothing 
improve them, are the bane of those who arg 
actually doing the work. 
One main principle of the Report to which L 
Speer offers opposition is the ‘ all or none’ or ‘ best 
or nothing’ criterion. This may be an inoenti 
to idealism, but while the ‘ good’ should always 
compared with the ‘ best’ in general, it does 
necessarily become bad when it is the best 
can be done under the circumstances, and there 
always something to be said in favour of hose 
who argue, and often argue rightly, that comple 
abandonment of a sphere of work is the 
tive to their much-criticised methods. é 
cases where ‘ half a loaf is better than no bread. 
The Commission’s conception of the work of the 
indigenous Church is, in Dr. Speer’s opunene 
ceedingly unfortunate. The Church, < 
to his view, is a product of the distinctive ¢ : 
of Christianity and cannot be a merely natu 
growth. If left to the latter process it would 
many cases never exist at all, and, with all t 
defects, the indigenous churches often compare 
unfavourably with the early communities of © i 
tians or even with modern churches in West 
lands. ¥ 
Dr. Speer severely criticises the ruthless j 
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at ‘the greater number of missionaries seem to us 
limited outlook and capacity.’ He points out 
at the Commission, in the limited time at their 
sposal, could not possibly have met ‘ the greater 
imber of missionaries, and he suggests that, if 
ey had, they might have found reason to revise 
eir judgment. He also accuses them of ignorance 
the history of missions, and in opposition to their 
neralization that the early missionaries had little 
“no social programme, cites very appositely the 
e-history of William Carey, with his truly mar- 
lous range of interests, both intellectual and 
cial. There are many others, known to every 
udent of missionary history, to whom he might 
ve referred. 

Dr. Speer’s most fundamental criticism is that, 
their anxiety to reach unity in their statement 
the purpose of missions, the Commission have 
nded to empty the Christian gospel of its dis- 
ictive, redemptive content. He feels that they 
ve an inadequate conception of the place of 
wrist in Christianity, and that this is the reason 
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of their abrupt separation between evangelism by 
the spoken word and other methods of conveying 
the Christian method. ‘“ The Word made flesh” is 
the Divine method, neither the word unincarnated, 
nor the flesh without the Word in it and through it.’ 
We must avoid the two extremes of merely verbal 
approach and mere physical or social activity. In 
the Report, Dr. Speer feels that a reconstruction 
of Christianity is proposed which ‘has never 
launched and maintained a single mission,’ and 
there are many who, while strongly opposed to 
lifeless rigidity of doctrine, will be disposed to 
agree with him. There is certainly a too frequent 
tendency in the Report to single out commendable 
results of mission work and then to assign them to 
sources and motives from which they could not 
possibly have arisen. 

Dr. Speer has done good service in pointing out 
not only the excellences, but also some of the defects 
of this Report, and his ‘examination’ will help to 
restore balance in the minds of intelligent supporters 
of missions throughout the world. 
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In (Be Study. 


Mirginibus Muertsque. 
On having a Hero. 


f THE REVEREND C. M. Hepspurn, B.D., Movutin, 
PITLOCHRY. 


‘Our eyes fixed upon Jesus, the Leader and perfect 
ample of our faith..—He 12? (2zoth Cent. N.T.). 


Most every boy and girl, I suppose, has some 
ro or heroine to whom they give their admira- 
m, whom they want to copy. It may be some 
eat and good man or woman, on whose life they 
yuld like to model their own. Or it may be some 
tstanding player in the world of sport, whose skill 
d style they are anxious to equal. Recently I 
ard of one small boy and his hero. He was mad 
out rugger, and before he died was almost an 
fernational himself. When he was a little lad he 
da hero whom he worshipped—a great rugger 
iyer. He used to watch him at every possible 
itch and, as schoolboys do, spent a good deal of 
e time cheering his hero on. One day he came 
me with a glowing face and announced to the 
mily with intense pride, ‘He spoke to me, he 

to me.’ It turned out that he had been 


standing rather close to the touchline, and his hero 
had run into him and ordered him back in a way 
we wouldn’t call complimentary. But that didn’t 
matter: all that mattered was this, his hero had 
spoken, his hero had noticed him, and he was happy. 

But what set me thinking about hero worship 
was that, not long ago, one who was many a boy’s 
hero died. He was a great sportsman, the greatest 
cricketer of his time. He was not British—but an 
Indian Prince, and his name was Ranji. One thing 
I was very proud about was that I secured Ranji’s 
autograph. Schoolboys are always very eager to 
have their hero’s signature or autograph. Just 
recently a schoolboy from far-off Australia sent a 
letter addressed : 


Joun Bunyan, Esa., 
c/o Biste Houses, 
Lonpon. 
Here is what he wrote : 


“Dear Mr. Bunyan,—I read your book, The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and I want to ask if you would 
send me your autograph. I have Don Bradman’s 
and Jack Hobbs’, and would just be delighted if 
you would send me yours.’ 
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It was rather hard, you can imagine, to have to 
tell this young hero-worshipper that his hero had 
died several hundred years ago. But to go back 
to Ranji’s autograph, of which I was so proud: 
here was how I got it. Among other old books on 
a bookstall one day I saw Ranji’s book about 
cricket. On opening it I saw something that made 
me buy it at once—and that something was Ranji’s 
writing and signature—not only printed, but really 
Ranji’s writing and signature. He had written a 
little inscription in Latin, but we’ll put it in English. 

TO 
NORMAN AND HIS BROTHERS AND SISTERS 
THIS SMALL BOOK IS DEDICATED 
By K. S. RANJI 
PRINCE OF INDIA 
FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF YOUTH 
AT GLASDUNE 
(MALE AND FEMALE) 
FROM K.S. R. 
22ND AUG. 1897 


Who Norman was I cannot say: but I wonder 
how his precious book was on an old bookstall. 
At any rate, I had got my hero’s autograph. He 
certainly was a hero too—to many boys. It is 
good to think, isn’t it, that we can have a hero who 
isn’t even British? It teaches us that there are 
great men in every race. 

But it isn’t enough when we have a hero only in 
sport : we must look for one also in what we call 
the game of life. And who is the best that we can 
find? Another Prince—not an Indian one. We 
can’t have His autograph, for He only wrote once, 
and that was with His finger in the dust. But 
there’s this to remember—He writes living letters, 
because when we are like Him He has written His 
name even on us. Of course you have guessed who 
He is. None other than the Prince of Peace and 
the Prince of Glory, who died on the Cross. We 
can have Him as our hero. A Japanese boy was 
once set the task of writing an essay on the man he 
most admired, and he wrote ‘ Jesus Christ is the 
one I admire most.’ We should want to say that 
too. He is worthy to be our hero—and every one’s 
hero, worthy to have all the hero-worship in our 
hearts. 


Buzzing Bees. 


By THE REVEREND FRED J. ASHLEY, ERMELO, 
TRANSVAAL. 


“They compassed me about like bees.’—Ps 1181”. 


I dare say when most of you think of bees you 
think of the honey they make and you eat, but some 
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of you-may think of their stings. You will, if ye 
are ever like the town girl who was staying on 
farm, and who, when a bee had been walking abo 
on hick hand, suddenly cried, ‘Oh, don’t his fey 
burn!’ When no bees are about it is easy i 
reflect calmly enough that they are provided wit 
stings so that they can protect themselves ; whe} 
however, they are buzzing all about you it is ng 
so easy to be calm. 

When a swarm of bees is disturbed their pows 
to upset a whole community of people is amazi 
I have seen a tramcar deserted because a swarm hai 
settled in it, and other traffic held up till an apiaris 
came and took them away. If you want a reall 
good description of what that sort of thing can E 
on a large scale you must read Mr. Kipling’s shor 
story in Traffics and Discoveries. But let me te 
you of two incidents that came under my notice i 
East Africa in war-time. In one battle the advance 
of the British troops was thrown into confusion b, 
wild wasps (which are even worse than bees whe 
it comes to stinging), and they were ‘ wild’ in tw 
senses. Their nests were suspended from branche 
of trees, and the German troops had taken up | 
position beyond them. When the British troop 
started to advance, the enemy did not fire unt: 
they were approaching these trees, and then fire 
at the nests. Believe me, for the next five minute 
our troops wished it was themselves that had beet 
fired at. 

The other incident happened at a military bas 
where native troops were being trained. On thi 
day they were drawn up on the parade ground ii 
front of the boma (fort), receiving instructions 01 
the duties of sentries, and the European officer wa 
impressing on them as earnestly as he could tha 
as a point of honour a sentry would never deser 
his post under any circumstances. To his amaze 
ment, the troops suddenly began to laugh. Sternl: 
he ordered them to be silent and repeated his words 
but almost at once they burst into uncontrollabl 
laughter. Then he noticed they were not lookin; 
at, but beyond, him, and, turning round, he behel 
the sentry set on guard 2 front of the boma gat 
in full flight, legging it as hard as he could dows 
the road and discarding his arms and uniform 
he ran. After him fled the rest of the guard a 
even as the officer looked, out came troops, orderlies 
clerks, and officers helter- skelter. For a momen 
he eorderaa if the Germans had made a forces 
march and were invading the place; then he fel 
a stinging sensation on his neck, and he knew wha 
the trouble was. ‘Bees!’ he shouted, and in : 
moment he and his troops were in full flight. 4 


vas only a swarm invading the orderly room seeking 
omewhere to hive, but when it was made clear to 
hem they were not wanted they lost their tempers, 
ind mere human beings had to clear out ! 

| Now my text tells that the Psalmist felt that all 
he enemies of Israel had swarmed round her like 
mmgry bees, and he adds they would be quenched 
ike the fire of burning thorns. That is mixing the 
netaphors a little bit, though water is the best 
hing for both angry bees and fire—if you can get 
t. And I am sure by this time you can guess I am 
‘oing to wind up by telling you how angry thoughts 
an come buzzing into our minds just like a swarm 
£ bees, and then we are all confusion and cannot 
hink or act calmly. Only the grace of God can 
uell that swarm before mischief is done, but the 
ace of God is yours for the asking. ‘ Be angry,’ 
aid Paul—yes, sometimes we have the right to 
ve—‘ but sin not.’ 


She CGrisfian Year. 
First SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Christian Character. 


“I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies 
if God.’—Ro 121. 


On the rs5th of August 1852, Macaulay records in 
uis diary that he went to church, and heard what 
e describes as ‘not a bad sermon on the word 
.’ The preacher,’ he says, ‘ disclaimed 
Il intention of startling us by oddity, after the 
ashion of the seventeenth century, but I doubt,’ 
‘ontinued the diarist, ‘whether he did not find in 
st. Paul’s “therefore”? much more than St. Paul 
hought of.’ 

The context of the word-text is not related. It 
may well have been from the verse quoted. At all 
vents, the verse is a good text for the First Sunday 
er Trinity. For this Sunday is like the end of 
he Apostles’ Creed, when the doctrine is for the 
moment over, and the priest says, ‘ The Lord be 
ith you,’ and the people answer, ‘ And with thy 
pirit.’ The first half of the Christian Year, from 
\dvent to Trinity, is a time when we are led along 
what may be called the path of revelation, and 
juring the remainder of the year it is natural to 
hink of ways in which the Creed may be translated 
nto life. So in this Epistle to the Romans the first 
leven chapters are a rugged but noble structure of 
profound theology. In fact, it is astonishing that 
n essay of a few thousand words, written probably 
n haste, in spare moments, with never a thought 
°y the writer that he was composing part of the 
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Bible, should have remained for many centuries the 
locus classicus on the relation between faith and 
conduct, the righteousness of God, the meaning of 
the Old Testament, the doctrine of Mystical Union 
with Christ, the power and rights of God as Creator, 
and half a dozen other profound and sublime topics, 
After all that, in the opening verse of the twelfth 
chapter, he begins to draw a moral, and the rest of 
the chapter is a penetrating and inspiring descrip- 
tion of the duties of the Christian life. 

Is it certain that devotion to those duties is a 
genuine consequence of faith? Does faith always 
produce it, and does it come from faith alone? It 
is not possible to answer with a simple ‘ Yes.’ In 
the study of all the regions where there is room for 
human activity and choice there will be some loose 
edges. We rightly speak of medical science, but 
there is no exact science of the healing of disease. 
Some of our scientific experts are now even suggest- 
ing that physical science in the most literal sense of 
the word—namely, physics—is less exact than we 
had supposed, and that electrons have a measure of 
free will. At all events, where human conduct is 
concerned, it is not possible to say, ‘ This cause will 
always produce that effect,’ or ‘This effect will 
always follow from that cause.’ The existence of 
orthodox persons whose orthodoxy is barren of 
practical result, or of the signs of grace in persons 
of unorthodox or agnostic mind, is a wholesome 
rebuke to possible complacency. It shows us, for 
example, that God is even greater than we thought, 
and that there are other ‘ prayers of humble access ’ 
besides the one with which we are familiar. 

Nevertheless, Christianity stands, or falls, by two 
things. Without attempting to compare them in 
importance, it is enough to say that both are 
essential. It must satisfy the mind as being true, 
and it must issue in good life. 

What do we say in the face of the contemptuous 
dismissal, by some modern people, of the whole 
Christian faith as a motive for right conduct, and 
of Christian conduct as it has been inspired by 
Christian faith ? There is much that can be said. 
For the moment we say this, that there are three 
things that are urgently needed for the purposes of 
complete life, and that they come from Christian 
faith, and that, if they do not come from this 
quarter, we do not know from what quarter they 
can be acquired at all. 

1. There is a way of regarding life, and using life, 
which is characteristic of those who believe in God. 
It is not a matter of duty. The cardinal virtues of 
prudence, justice, temperance, and fortitude are 
pagan virtues, often seen in those to whom God is 
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not much more than a philosophical abstraction. 
What is commonly called the Public School spirit, 
or in Japan would be the spirit of the Samurai, is 
generally accompanied in point of fact in England 
by belief in God, but the connexion does not seem 
essential. To those who believe in God the whole 
of life is a response to vocation. It is sometimes 
called ‘the guided life.’ In the earliest chapter of 
the Bible it is recorded that the Spirit of God 
‘ brooded on the face of the waters.’ This ‘ brood- 
ing’ had a creative force, and it is some Divine 
power of that kind that is experienced by believers. 
We resolve to surrender ourselves into the keeping 
and guiding hands of God. And then, because the 
world is after all God’s world, because He does 
create circumstances, and it does all belong to Him, 
and there is stored in the Divine mind an end to the 
seemingly meaningless and tangled process, as soon 
as that surrender begins to work, the intricacies 
begin to be straightened out, and the elements that 
were so baffling either become clearer or, with the 
emergence of other more important elements that 
were not at first perceived, they fall into a back- 
ground where they do not matter much. 

2. Another thing that comes to Christians from 
their creed is a certain type of character. The human 
figures who have most changed the history of the 
world are probably Alexander, Julius Cesar, 
Napoleon, and Lenin. What about their char- 
acters ? What they did, though it »s closely con- 
nected with the force that was in them, does not 
arise from any particular excellence of moral 
character. We should not be greatly surprised to 
learn that any one of them was, say, bad-tempered 
or had some private vice. But an allegation of that 
kind against our Lord would be not only gravely 
offensive but irrational. We should feel that it did 
not make sense. Everything that Christ has done 
in the world during the whole Christian era has 
arisen from His own character, and He has, in fact, 
produced a measure of that character in a vast 
number of sometimes most unlikely people. The 
point at which the character of Christ emerges most 
clearly is the Cross. At a crisis in anybody’s life 
the stored result of years of training and experience 
emerges in some single act. The whole of what 
there was in Him was released at the Cross and 
made available for men. And something of it is 
seen in the lives of Christian people. In a back- 
ground of self-seeking it is called unworldliness ; 
amid static conceptions of life and value it is called 
detachment ; where pride rules and envy poisons 
it appears as humility ; amid the voices of clamour 
and dispute it is the peace of God which passeth 
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understanding. ‘Without ever for a moment under, 
estimating the gravity of disobedience of the moral 
law, with great willingness to embrace for itself a 
hard way of life, it is full of tender charity for the 
infirmities of others. 

3. The third thing that comes to Christians from 
their creed is a sense of fellowship. It is impossible 
to be a solitary Christian—one can only be a 
Christian by being united with Christ. When 
Christian people are seen to have sympathy with 
those who most need sympathy—with the outcast, 
with the broken-hearted, with the unemployed) 
with the degenerate and the viclous—they are doing, 
something which they have learned from thet 
Master, who is the Friend of sinners, and from 
Oointnunion and Church-membership, which: is the 
friendship of sinners.t | 


\ 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Worldliness. 
“Love not the world.’—1 Jn 2. : 


This is a strange injunction to come from the agec 
Apostle, for on another page of another book he 
tells us that, ‘ God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son.’ It is quite evident, the j 
that the term ‘ world’ has many and varied usag 
and that St. John is not hostile in his attitude te 
all of them. For example, he cannot be speaki 
of the wondrous world of Nature, for this is inde c 
the living garment of God. Every inch of it bears 
the impress of His finger and every flower spe 
of His love. Surely, also, St. John cannot be speak 
ing of the world of art, literature, and music, for 1 
enriches the soul, and adds enlarged interest to ou} 
passing days. Nor can the Apostle be a 
of the world of honest toil, ‘the daily round, the 
common task,’ for it is the glory of the gospel thai 
it sanctifies the common ways and makes 
labour blessed. Then there is the world of m 
kind, and we know that St. John loved it even 
did his great Master, and so must we. Thus, 
this method of exhaustion, we are brought to 
that the world, as St. John uses the term, is m 
to signify an ethical conception rather than ¢ 
material habitation. The world is a state and 
a place ; itis aspirit and nota location. As Bis 
Burnett used to say, ‘The world is humanity 
organized apart from God.’ This is the conceptio 
of the word ‘ world’ which Professor Brooke has 
mind when, in his commentary, he says that 
applies ‘to humanity as estranged from God ¢ 
regardless of God, or to all that is opposed to 

1S. C. Carpenter, The House of Pilgrimage, 136. — 


Christian view. Such love for the present and 
Anite, either as a whole or in its several parts, 
»xcludes the possibility of the higher love of God 
ind of man as brethren in Christ.’ 

In so far as the physical world is concerned, the 
New Testament was written around thoughts of it 
which no longer occupy the foreground of our 
inds. To them, this world was ‘bat the lower 
itorey to a vaster realm which was heaven, and it 
was thought that Christ would speedily come back 
0 judge the quick and the dead. ‘ Christianity,’ 
says Bruce Barton, ‘ was launched as a short-time 
eligion. Its first preachers were men who believed 
hat the world was coming very promptly to an 
| md ; that it would be liquidated by God as a failure 
hithin their own lifetime.’ This belief was the 
yrimary cause of what our age contemptuously 
salls ‘ other-worldliness.’ For be it remembered 
hat the Christian at his best has ever viewed this 
ife as a pilgrimage, and himself as a pilgrim on the 
vay. ‘From the time of the first martyrs to our 
* says Dean Inge, ‘the Christian has 
ilways felt that this world is not his home ;. his 
»yes have been fixed upon the curtain which hangs 
yetween us and the beyond through which, as he 
yelieved, streamed forth broken gleams of a purer 
ight than ever poured from the sun. In all the 
phanges and chances of this mortal life he has 
ooked for ‘“ the city that hath foundations, whose 
yuilder and maker is God.” ’ 

| Let us think of the framework of St. John’s life 
vhen he wrote these words, ‘ Love not the world.’ 
The Roman Empire was then at the zenith of her 
flory. With the power of her material strength 
ind extensive prowess had been blended the enrich- 
ments of Greek art and literature. Indeed, for 
magnificence, pomp, luxury, and power Rome had 
o equal. It was at Ephesus that St. John lived, 
phesus wherein Greek and Roman vice mingled 
vith oriental debauchery, and there is little doubt 
hat St. John believed that this world would come 
© a speedy end, ‘ for the world passeth away and 
he lust thereof, but he that doeth the will of God 
bideth for ever.’ It was not a question of winning 
he world for Christ, but of winning as many as 
possible out of the world before the judgment of 
od. ‘ Love not the world.’ 

We do not despair of the world to-day. Indeed, 
vast majority of healthy human beings are 
trongly imbued with the conviction that the world 
an be improved, and not only so, but that it is our 
luty so to try. This conviction is the dynamic of 
ycial unrest at its best. The Christian ideal in 
hese matters has swung right round from any 
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pious expression of other-worldliness. ‘It means 
being real and active citizens in this world and not 
merely passengers to the next. It-does not require 
that every one be a theologian or a preacher or an 
ascetic, but something sturdier and more wholesome 
and robust, for it calls every one who names the 
name of Christ to do his bit in this world for the 
Kingdom that is invisible and eternal, for love of 
its King and Lord.’ 

It is quite clear, then, that we must interpret St. 
John’s words as a warning, not against the material 
world, but against a worldly spirit. Men are worldly 
when their supreme delights are all gross, when 
they have no lofty ideals, no dreams of the Eternal, 
no visions of the Everlasting. Worldliness is a drab 
state of soul and a sordid outlook on life. 


Ah, what a web 
Of gray inconsequential-seeming threads ! 
The modish thoughts, the meat and money 
thoughts— 
In webs, in webs, in iron curtains proof 
Against whatever fires of poesy 
Burn in white aspirations from our lives, 
They hang between us and your inner eyes, 
Those better eyes, the pure eyes of the soul. 


Lift up the curtain: for an hour lift up 

The veil that holds you prisoners in this world 
Of coins and wines and motor-horns, this world 
Of figures and of men who trust in facts 

This pitiable, hypocritic world 

Where men with blinkered eyes and hobbled feet 
Grope down a narrow gorge and call it life.? 


Worldliness is not a deliberate transgression of the 
Law, it is not the intentional violation of the Com- 
mandments ; but it is a view-point about life in 
general which shapes men’s motives and colours all 
they do. Worldliness is a philosophy of life 
expressed in anything which hinders man’s com- 
panionship with God.? 

In Galsworthy’s Caravan there is a short story 
called ‘A Hedonist.’ The name of the Hedonist is 
Rupert K. Vaness, and in the story Galsworthy says 
that one day he was sitting in the famous Magnolia 
Garden in Charleston watching an old negro gardener 
pruning the shrubs ‘when I heard the voice of 
Rupert K. Vaness say, quite close: ‘“ There’s 
nothing for me but beauty, Miss Monroy.” ’ 

“The two were evidently just behind my azalea 
clump, perhaps four yards away, yet as invisible as 
if in China... . 

1 Herman Hagedorn. 
2 E. E. Johnston, The Puritan Heritage, 55. 
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‘“T very soon learned that a genuine sensation 
was worth all the uplift in the world.” 

‘“ What is going to happen when your senses 
strike work ?” 

‘ “T shall sit in the sun and fade out.” ’ 

‘ As they moved away the old negro came up and 
told how in the Civil War the house had almost been 
burned down by Sherman’s Yanks and they had tried 
to get him [his father] to tell them where the silver 
had been hidden. ‘No, Suh,” says my fader, “shoot 
away. I’se never goin’ t’ tell.”’ So dey begin to 
shoot, and shot all roun’m to skeer’m up. I was 
a lil’ boy den, an’ I see my ole fader wid my own 
eyes, Suh, standin’ thar’s bold’s Peter. No, Suh, 
dey didn’t never got no word from him ; he loved 
de folk heah ; sure he did.’ And then Galsworthy 
writes, ‘ Suddenly, in fancy, there came before me 
Vaness’s well-dressed person, panting, pale, per- 
plexed ; and beside him, by a freak of vision, stood 
the old darkie’s father, bound to the live oak, with 
the bullets whistling past, and his face transfigured. 
There they stood alongside—the creed of pleasure, 
which depended for fulfilment on its waist measure- 
ment ; and the creed of love devoted unto death ! 

““ Aha!” I thought ; “ which of the two laughs 
laste?" 

St. John gives two reasons why we should not 
love the world, and the first is because such love 
rules out love of God. ‘If any man love the world 
the love of the Father is not in him.’ Worldliness 
and spirituality are mutually exclusive. 

In Dr. F. J. Powicke’s Life of Principal Simon of 
the United College, Bradford, he quotes part of a 
letter of Dr. Simon’s to Mrs. Haworth of Bowdon. 
‘Worldliness and carnal-mindedness are incom- 
patible with vivid realization of the presence, grace, 
and loving-kindness of Christ whether directly 
manifested or more indirectly. It is strange and 
fearful how the worldly and carnal spirit at once 
darkens the vision and deadens the spiritual senses, 
and by degrees reveals its inmost essence as “‘ enmity 
to God.” “The carnal mind is enmity to God ”’— 
nothing truer! And it is terrible how hard it is to 
overcome the world and the flesh, especially when 
aided by the devil. It is like walking up a hill 
when there is a thaw after frost—one toils and toils, 
and yet keeps slipping back almost as far as one 
advances.’ 

The other reason that St. John gives for refusing 
to be captured by the world is its transitoriness. 
“The world passeth away.’ It ought not to detract 
from the joy of life in this world to realize that it 
is not abiding. To make it so is worldliness. The 
exclusive stressing of the other world is futility, 
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but the gospel of this world alone is sterility. Man 
has always been a pilgrim on the earth, and his 
efforts to dig himself in have not been very suc 
cessful. ‘Paganism in its loneliness coined t 
phrase, ‘‘ Mother earth,’ but humanity has fou 
little comfort in the use of it,’ says Mr. P. 
Ainsworth. i 
‘Love not the world.’ But just what does that 
mean to us? The world suggests different thing 
to different people. Probably if we were to mak 
out a list of the things we considered worldly, w 
should disagree upon many of them. Yet whi 
we might not be able to define worldliness in deta 
to each other’s satisfaction, we all know well w 
it is and how it works. Worldliness is this—tk 
love of the baser things of life, cultivated a 
stressed, until they lead to enmity with God, aa 
contamination of soul. It may be pamper 
comfort and luxurious indulgence, which are ever 
the quest of the pagan heart. It may be obsession 
in sport to the utter neglect of the better thin 
which is but the revealing of a shallow soul. | 
may be vulgar mammon worship, or the cold 
philosophy of material well-being, or the sor 
habits of the degenerate. ‘ The world’ is material 
ism impinging on the soul and dulling the conscience 
to the call of God. Whatever keeps us from 
best, whatever lifts its head to defy the sanctions 
of Christ, that is the world, and that we must 
vanquish for the love of God and the salvation of 
our souls. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Grace of Humility. 


‘Before destruction the heart of man is haughty, 
and before honour goeth humility..—Pr 18!* (R.V.). — 


Thousands of years ago, as a nomad tribe was 
wandering across the Babylonian plain, they beheld 
with amazement the ruins of a mighty building 
which even in its decay dominated the monotony of 
the landscape, and seemed to rear itself into th 
sky like an ineffectual threat, a frustrated defiance: 
That this gigantic edifice was a temple-tower buil 
in the dim past and abandoned for some generations, 
the wanderers could not know ; but as they camped 
in the vicinity of the huge mass of masonry that 
night their fancy began to play and weave a story 
roundit. In the grey ages of the world’s beginning, 
they said, the inhabitants of the earth, grown reck 
less and impious, had raised this monstrous pile im 
order to lay siege to heaven itself ; but on the eve 
of success their design was turned to nought, and 
the unfinished tower stood, a monument of that 
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ide which comes before a fall, a warning to the 
iverweening conceit of man. 
_ Of course, neither Jewish nor Christian thought 
ountenances the notion of God grudging us happi- 
ess or plenty, or desiring to punish us for the mere 
ct of being successful ; for us this whole question 
3 answered fully and finally in our Saviour’s words : 
Tf ye then desire to give good gifts unto your 
hildren, how much more your Father which is in 
ieaven!’ Nevertheless, the feeling of the sinful- 
1ess of pride, the duty of humility, go right 
hrough our religion, alike in the Old and the New 
Testament. ‘To walk humbly with thy God’ is 
me of the three requirements laid on man by the 
ord ; ‘he that exalteth himself shall be humbled, 
ind he that humbleth himself shall be exalted,’ 
yroclaims the Gospel ; and the same note is sounded 
gain and again in the Book of Proverbs. 
Let us notice first that there are pitfalls of 
inreality besetting this subject. There is a cant of 
wumility which is positively odious, because it is 
itterly insincere, a mere cloak which hides cunning 
ind self-seeking. The genius of Dickens portrayed 
that type, smirking, shifty, treacherous, once for 
ul in Uriah Heap. 
_ What diffidence, what lowliness some people will 
isplay when there is anything to be made out of 
t! And again, how others will humbly decline to 
ut themselves forward, when it would mean doing 
some extra work, or placing themselves in the 
ighting line! The wonderful modesty and self- 


listrusting shyness which keep men tongue-tied 
rather than give utterance to unpopular, heretical, 
infashionable opinions—the humility, in a word, 
which is the excuse of the coward, the man who 
wants to be friends with both sides, but chiefly with 


ve side that has the loaves and fishes to distribute ! 


e know it all, and we instinctively despise and 
-ecoil from it. 


_ And then, again, there is the affected self-depre- 
siation which is only an indirect way, and a very 
annoying one, of challenging an admiring tribute. 
We go to the wonderful islands on Lake Maggiore, 
owned by the Borromean family ; we survey the 
zardens with all their varied and beautiful growths, 
x0 over the ducal palace where everything bespeaks 
vast riches, and finally, as we stand on the topmost 
garden terrace, overlooking this glorious picture set 
in an azure frame of shimmering water, almost over- 
whelmed by so much splendour and loveliness, we 
note the stone-carved family motto of the owners 
—the one word Humiriras—and the pretence 
strikes us as so grotesque as to be not altogether 
decent. 


| 
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What, then, we ask ourselves again, is the humility 
we are asked to cultivate as a grace of character ? 

In the first place, however much we may talk of 
the necessity of self-confidence for success, it is still 
a fact borne out by everyday experience that before 
destruction the heart of man is haughty. A 
Napoleon fills the world with his fame, subdues 
monarchs and nations, till he really believes that 
there is nothing impossible for him—and then he 
carries his ambition to a frozen grave in Russia, 
and closes his meteoric career, an exile, at the age 
of forty-six. And how many Napoleons of finance 
have in their own sphere repeated the fate of the 
Corsican ! 

But, in the second place, and looking at our 
subject in its personal aspects, humility is the 
temper of all who are conscious of their dependence, 
of their limitations, of their defects. When we 
remember our infirmities of will and character, when 
we call to mind our powerlessness against forces 
none of which we can control, we shall have little 
inclination left for boastfulness. There is, of 
course, no such insufferable person as the man who 
is under the delusion that he is self-made. As a 
matter of fact, a little reflection brings it home to 
us how little power even the most powerful has 
apart from the services, the goodwill, the good 
opinion of his fellows. Capital talks as though it 
was the beneficent provision of heaven, without 
which labour would go without its daily bread, 
whereas capital is quite powerless, dull, and inert, 
without labour’s help. So, then, the only wise 
attitude for each one of us towards our fellows is 
the humble one which readily acknowledges its 
dependence and its sense of countless benefits 
received at their hands ; the attitude, too, of willing 
eagerness to serve in turn, to make some sort of 
contribution toward that store of the world’s com- 
modities which is ever in process of being consumed, 
and which has to be constantly renewed to supply 
the world’s necessities. 

A measure of humility—discontent with self and 
its performances—is indispensable to all progress, 
whether personal or social. Self-satisfied civiliza- 
tions are stagnant civilizations ; self-satisfied people 
are unprogressive people. It is not the wisest or 
the most proficient who are satisfied with them- 
selves ; a Paul, toward the very close of his phen- 
omenal career, writes from his Roman prison to the 
Philippians: ‘Not that I have already attained, 
or am already made perfect ; but I press on, if so 
be that I may apprehend.’ I shall always remember 
that Dr. Martineau, when he was past ninety, wrote 
a letter in which he spoke with utter simplicity of 
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returning from his Highland holiday to London 
“for much-needed study.’ Such men are great 
enough to be humble. 

And all this applies with doubled and trebled 
force to our moral attainments, or rather to that 
sense of our moral deficiencies which can never be 
very far from those who deal honestly with them- 
selves. There is no failing upon which Jesus was 
so severe as upon self-righteousness—He dealt with 
it in far more unsparing terms than with the 
common frailties of humanity, because He saw that 
this sin went so much deeper.! 

Professor Moffatt, in a study on the Parable of 
the Pharisee and the Tax-gatherer, says: ‘ humility 
is stressed by Jesus in so many of His parables. . . . 
Some of the most conceited people I have ever 
known have been little people, and some of the 
humblest people I have known have been men and 
women of great mental distinction, and sometimes 
people in high rank in the State and Church. It is 
an attitude which pertains to life, and which 
pertains to life as Jesus suggests in this direction, 
this humility toward God, this humility toward our 
fellow-men. They are not always the same thing. 

“A friend who knew Bishop Westcott said he was 
an extremely humble Christian, “‘ but honestly,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ I could not call my friend Westcott a modest 
man toward his fellow-men.” The real man is 
humble both before God and his fellows. He is not 
thinking about himself always, but he realizes what 
he has is in a sense an endowment, not an achieve- 
ment. And Jesus blames this Pharisee not for 
possessing goodness and knowledge, but for failing 
to see that goodness was the outcome of God’s 
mercy.’ 

“I believe,’ says Ruskin, ‘ the first test of a truly 
great man is his humility. I do not mean by 
humility doubt of his own power, or hesitation in 
speaking his opinions ; but a right understanding 
of the relation between what he can do and say, 
and the rest of the world’s doings and sayings. All 
great men not only know their business, but usually 
know that they know it, and are not only right in 
their main opinions, but they usually know that 
they are right in them, only they do not think much 
of themselves on that account. Arnolfo knows 
that he can build a good dome at Florence ; Albert 
Diirer writes calmly to one who has found fault 
with his work: “It cannot be done better” ; Sir 
Isaac Newton knows that he has worked out a 
problem or two that would have puzzled anybody 
else ; only they do not expect their fellow-men, 
therefore, to fall down and worship them. They 
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have a curious Medetse nse of powerlessness, feeling 
that the power is not ix them, but through them, 
that they could not do or be anything else than. 
God made them, and they see something divine 
and God-made in every other man they meet, and 
are endlessly, foolishly, incredibly merciful.’ 

Laurence Oliphant, writing of General Gordedl 
says, ‘ What was so extraordinarily attractive to me) 
in him was his underlying meekness and contempt) 
for himself except as an instrument for Divine ends. , 
The absence of all cant, combined with this intense: 
desire for service however humble, made me feel: 
him to be the most Christ-like man I ever knew.’ | 

‘Walking humbly with our God.’ By humility’ 
towards God is meant the attitude of unreserved 
trust, of childlike teachableness, of ready obedience 
—all that was in the mind of our Lord when He 
made little children the very type and pattern of 
those who would receive the Kingdom—all that 
He Himself exhibited in unique perfection. Quiet 
confidence in the Divine leading ; quiet receptive- 
ness of the Divine truth ; quiet submission to the 
Divine command—those who have tried the method 
have found it make for happiness and a peace such 
as is not of the world’s giving. It is true that the 
High and Lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, who 
dwells in the high and holy place, dwelleth also 
with him that is of an humble spirit. 

And as spiritual humility is the condition of all 
spiritual advancement, so it is the source and main- 
spring of intrepid strength : what made the Puritans 
utterly fearless of men was their consciousness that 
they had yielded themselves implicitly as instru- 
ments to be employed as the Most High might 
choose ; what made Jesus strong and brave in the 
face of danger and death was His complete accept- 
ance of His Father’s will as absolutely best. Here 
is the secret of power—and, like all great secrets; 
it is an open one. 


FourtTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Light which Hurts. 


‘Then said I, Woe is me! forI am undone . . . for 
mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts.’— 
Is 6°. 


The light which illumines hurts. That is the 
inward meaning of this passage. The first reaction 
of the prophet’s soul was not, strangely enough, a 
movement of attraction, but of intense shrinking, 
as though it had been better, being as he was, not 
to have seen at all. This phase of experience can 
be put into more or less conventional speech by 
saying that he who sees for the first time the vision 


of God at that same moment knows his own sin 
and unworthiness. That is profoundly true, and 
yet we shall try to avoid as far as possible that way 
of putting it, because it is too familiar for our minds 
to grasp. Is it not, however, true to say that any 
light brighter and clearer than we use for the needs 
of common life throws into dark contrast our 
customary moods and motives and surroundings ? 
Tf we begin by using the word sin for this self- 
discovery we seem to separate religion from the rest 
of life, and to regard it as lying within a province 
of its own with experiences to which there is no 
analogy outside those boundaries. But that 
separation is surely a false one which results in the 
impoverishment both of religion and the life from 
which it is separated. It is true always that the 
first effect upon man of all his deepest discoveries 
is this self-revelation and humbling which says, 
“Woe is me for mine eyes have seen.’ The man 
who has never said something like that to himself 
has not seen far into the beauty and greatness of 
hfe. 
When we are told that people are not troubling 
about their sins it is sometimes taken as a sign that 
the modern man has intellectually outgrown an 
older phase of experience. It is far more likely, 
however, that he has missed something which is 
essential to all great experience. His easy-going 
indifference is a badge of mediocrity, not of superi- 
ority. A life without a sense of disconcerting 
depths is merely the other aspect of a life which has 
never seen the heights. Any aspect of life will 
serve to illustrate this. Who feels the pain and 
squalor of the world’s ugliness but the man who 
has stood before the dream of beauty? Who is 
stung by the inequalities of life and opportunity 
except the man whose mind has responded to a 
great social ideal? It is not often men think of 
these things. They are not worrying about sin and 
imperfection in these wider forms. By an instinc- 
tive habit of self-protection we defend ourselves 
against the biggest things because they cost too 
much. We tolerate ugliness and squalor and 
injustice and find our little blind contentments. 
But once let vision come and there is hurt to follow. 
We are dealing, then, with a tendency of human 
nature always and everywhere. We are deluding 
ourselves if we imagine that men immediately and 
readily accept the highest when they see it. They 
do not, and the condition of the world to-day is 
sufficient evidence of itself to show that they do 
ot. There is a constant pull downward. The 
ndency of things is towards the path of least 
resistance. We have had enough of that easy 
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flattery of human nature which lauds it with unreal 
praise and suggests that men have only to be given 
the light in order to follow it. No doubt it is a 
reaction from the opposite extreme, which treated 
human nature as though it were entirely corrupt. 
But neither extreme is true. Man’s nature has a 
response to both sides. And it is the division within 
himself that accounts for the reluctance with which 
he greets every new revelation. He cannot deny 
what his eyes have seen, and it is the greatness of 
man that will not let him deny it. But in his 
easier moments he almost wishes that the light had 
not come. It is woe to him that it has come, 
because the old easy acceptances are possible no 
longer. Every ideal is a seat of disturbance in 
human life. It lures and yet it tortures. And if 
this is true of ideals in general it is pre-eminently 
true of religion; and, further, it is a truth which the 
religion of the age needs. For it cannot surely be 
denied that we tend to take the highest truths very 
easily to-day. 

It has seemed enough for us to try to gain some 
little light upon the meaning of life, to arrive at a 
broader creed; and we imagine sometimes when 
we have attained these things that an end has been 
reached, and we are satisfied. For some time past 
now God has been brought to the judgment of the 
human mind, and it has been as though man were 
the judge and God the judged. But it is not what 
we think about God, but what God makes us think 
about ourselves and the world. Is our thought of 
God big enough to make us feel that the knowledge 
is woe to us, that the very greatness of it stands 
over against the things we are living for and judges 
them? That is the real test, for unless there is 
that contrast, what can our religion do to remake 
us and to remould our world? Men may be 
soothed by the religion which condones their 
offences and sheds a soft light on everything, but 
they do not really believe it. Deep down in our 
hearts we all know that something far more decisive 
than that is needed both for ourselves and for the 
world at large. ‘The modern town dweller,’ writes 
Dean Inge, ‘has no God, and no devil; he lives 
without admiration, without fear, and without 
awe ’—in which there is sufficient truth to arrest 
our thought. 

Now it is not enough to remind such people that 
they are unconscious believers ; nor is it enough to 
excuse ourselves for lack of reverence on any 
specious ground. The lack of this note is a radical 
defect of modern civilization, which may ultimately 
endanger its whole existence. The task of religion 
to-day has a tremendous reality and urgency. We 
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are not dealing with figments and shadows ; we 
are face to face with mammonism and greed and 
hatred and vice. The little expedients we try fail 
on every hand and they will go on failing. Unless 
we have seen a God who makes us cry woe upon 
ourselves and our world we are not in possession 
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of a faith that can rebuild the ruined fabric of 
human happiness. Unless we are moved to the) 
depths of our being and stand self-revealed and) 
humbled before the greatness of the vision, there) 
is no dawn of a greater day for us or for the veri 

15, M. Berry, The Crucible of Experience, 43. 


Tbe Orford Movement and ital Profestantiom. 
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By THE Reverend A. J. Wesriake, C.F.(T.A.), B.A., B.D., DEAL. 


Tue strength of the Anglo-Catholic Movement, the 
friendship that exists between many Anglo-Catholics 
and Free Churchmen, and the forthcoming centenary 
celebrations, when the Oxford Movement will be 
vividly recalled to our countrymen, demand from 
earnest Christians an endeavour to understand its 
history, and constitute a call to estimate its sig- 
nificance for the progress of the gospel. The 
challenge to thought and judgment especially con- 
fronts the Protestant believer, since the Oxford 
Movement rests on a reassertion of the Divine 
authority of the Catholic Church, the Church to 
whose priesthood, it is alleged, the apostolic 
authority has been transmitted in an unbroken 
continuity through the centuries by the rite of 
ordination. We can the better appreciate the 
Movement to-day since time has placed the activities 
of earlier centuries in truer perspective, and estimates 
can be formed which would have been impossible 
fifty years ago. 

The present writer is a minister of the Baptist 
denomination, was reared in an evangelical home, 
and received his training for the ministry in a 
college where Jesus Christ, as presented in the 
New Testament, was acclaimed as the Lord of 
all Life, and where the criterion of thought uncon- 
sciously shaped itself into the demand, ‘Is it 
true?’ It was finely recognized that the quest of 
truth cannot be set in an artificial demand for 
freedom from bias, for such a colourless idea is 
barren. The Christian is biased in favour of the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ and all 
that that spiritual declaration implies. Just as the 
normal man is biased in favour of life by the very 
constitution of his being, so the Christian is truly 


and fruitfully biased in favour of Christ as the 
key to finality in religion and life. The lover 
Christian truth will allow experience, controlled 
the New Testament, to unfold its treasures and wil 
endeavour to be loyal to its fruitions. From thi 
standpoint he will judge the history of the Christiai 
development. 

The mode of approach to our subject will | 
found in an endeavour to place ourselves in th 
position of an enthusiastic and spiritually minde 
High Churchman and see how he views the history 
of the Church. We shall not advance in mat 
judgment, if it be true of us as Newman alleged 
Kingsley, ‘he appears to be so constituted as 
have no notion of what goes on in minds differe 
from his own.’ } , 

The Apostle is our guide in words which Newma 
quoted, ‘In malice be ye children, but in under. 
standing be men’ (1 Co 14”), 

The group of men associated with Keble an 
Newman were controlled by the conviction that t 
realities of the Christian religion would be in incre 
ing danger if certain developments in politics a 
liberalism were not effectively challenged. Yirst 
all, there was the danger associated with the political 
crisis. Readers will recall that the immedia 
occasion of the Oxford Movement in 1833 was the 
action of Parliament in reducing the Irish bishoprics 
from twenty to ten, the Bill for their reduction being 
before the House of Lords when Keble preached his 
famous sermon on the ‘ National Apostasy.’ This 
interference with the Irish Sees suggested what 
might happen to the English at the call of the State. 
The agitation and ferment thus excited were muc 

1 Apologia Pro Vita Sua. 
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reater than opposition to reform: it was no mere 
ally of conservative forces bent on resisting change. 
‘he occasion of the Movement is on the surface : 
he cause lies deep in the feeling that the course of 
vents had been determined by an implicit repudia~ 
ion of the authority of God. The political crisis of 
he day merely shed a light on the-anarchic ten- 
encies of conceptions which had been operating 
ince the Reformation. There was first the religious 
svolt of the sixteenth century, the revolt of Luther, 
hich amounted to an individual assertion, setting 
self against the corporate authority of the Church 
f God, thus introducing a fissiparous society which 
ontained the elements of its own dissolution. The 
‘ar of the sects, it was said, had now replaced the 
eace and order of the Pre-Reformation age. There 
lowed the philosophical revolt of the seventeenth 
sntury, which received its intellectual expression 
1 Thomas Hobbes: ‘ The fundamental importance 
f his theory, for subsequent thought lies, not so 
wuch in its actual details, as in the fact that it set 
p the ideal of a purely naturalistic treatment of 
ne ethical and social life of man, an attempt to 
nderstand it simply in terms of natural environ- 
rent,’ 

The theory of Hobbes led to the conclusion that 
ght and morality were creations of the State. 
he judgments of the claims of revelation were to 
e determined by the commonwealth, and outward 
onformity to the worship of the Established Church 
‘as, therefore, a matter of civil order. Keble and 

is friends felt that here was the philosophic back- 
Gand to those State activities which contained a 
enial of the supernatural religion and authority of 
1e Church of Christ. It was but a step to the 
nsuing developments in the eighteenth century. 
uring that age, as Trevelyan says, ‘ the “‘ reason- 
ble’ character of Christianity was emphasized 
nd the miracles recorded in the Bible were regarded 
$ historic proofs of a system agreeable to the 
hilosophy and common sense of all times.’ # 

The Established Church was seen to be taking an 
itegral part in the civilizing work of the time: it 
as being carried by the tide and not directing the 
ow of the current. ‘The two leading defects of 
s qualities,’ to quote Trevelyan again (p. 519), 
were its discouragement of all forms of zeal and 
s neglect of the poor, especially in the great towns, 
ue collieries, and the industrial districts.’ The 
hole drift of things had been animated by a 
Inscious or unconscious repudiation of supernatural 
ligion, and the ideas of the French Revolution, 


1A. K. Rogers, History of Philosophy, 245. 
® History of England, 518. 
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followed in England by the social reform con- 
templated, were the outcome of a revolutionary 
thesis—the rights of man, the authority of reason— 
and the watchwords were, liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. It was Man and not God that was on 
the Throne. Against this process of disintegration 
the only hope was proclaimed to be the supernatural 
authority of the Holy Catholic Church which God 
had ordained to be a bulwark against spiritual and 
social anarchy. 

Another danger was seen in the Movement that 
is vaguely called Liberalism, In the England of the 
day, the idea was in the air that education, civiliza- 
tion, and reason would cure the evils and sorrows 
of mankind. By Liberalism the followers of the 
Oxford Movement meant, ‘ the tendencies of modern 
thought to destroy the basis of revealed religion, 
and ultimately of all that can be called religion 
at all,’ 4 

Newman has left on record a precise statement of 
his mind: ‘For thirty, forty, fifty years I have 
resisted to the best of my powers the spirit of 
Liberalism in religion . . . the doctrine that there 
is no positive truth in religion, but that one creed 
is as good as another. . . . It is inconsistent with 
any recognition of any religion as true. It teaches 
that all are to be tolerated, for all are matters of 
opinion. Revealed religion is not a truth, but a 
sentiment and a taste ; not an objective fact, not 
miraculous ; and it is the right of each individual 
to make it say just what strikes his fancy.’ 4 

Every earnest Christian will feel the force of the 
tendency against which Newman contended. ‘That 
a narrow rationalism does issue in a neutral in- 
differentism is abundantly clear to us who have 
witnessed the more recent attitude of men and 
women to organized religion, an attitude accelerated 
by the War. Mr. E. I’. Benson in his book, As We 
Are (p. 389), gives a fair review of popular thought : 
‘Some, those chiefly who had seen service, rejected 
it with scorn and bitterness, but apart from them, 
the attitude of the mass of the nation was to turn 
from it as from some topic that lacked interest and 
reality. ‘There was no slogan or crusade against it ; 
it was merely a bundle of discarded and obsolete 
pieties, rubbish that lay littered in the house of 
life and had better be cleared away, lest the microbes 
that bred in those medieval rags should infect the 
spirit of man with fevers of childish superstition,’ 
Here is the indifferentism which a shallow humanism 


* RR. W. Church, Occasional Papers : 
ERE, ix. 586, 

* Ward's Life of Newman : 
350. 
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produced, and it is from this evil that the Anglo- 
Catholic would save us by the recognition of Holy 
Catholic Church as a supernatural society, a Church 
whose pillar and ground is the Episcopacy, the very 
esse of the Church. 

Vital Protestantism has to determine its message 
and mission in view of this Movement, which in all 
essentials stands where its founders stood, when in 
1833 it initiated a school of thought that has had 
increasing influence in the Church of England. 

The two dangers which we have outlined awaken 
deep sympathy in the minds of understanding Free 
Churchmen. The dangers of established religion 
have been consistently emphasized by us and need 
not be elaborated here. The danger of Liberalism 
needs renewed and careful reflection that we may 
see precisely what it is. We are one with all who 
oppose the objective reality and finality of the 
Christian faith, but we oppose the sacerdotal claims 
of Catholicism, as itself the source of evils greater 
than those it purposes to cure. J. A. Froude may 
be an extreme witness, but his thesis can be estab- 
lished: ‘The corruptions of the Church had all 
grown out of one root—the notion that the Christian 
priesthood possesses mystical power, conferred 
through episcopal ordination.’ } 

Vital Protestantism is the child of the Renascence, 
the Reformation, and the Methodist Revival. The 
Reformation came in on the shoulders of the New 
Learning, and gave wings to the soul: the Wesleyan 
Movement bade men realize their spiritual freedom 
and sent them singing on their way. Vital Pro- 
testantism stands for the competency of the soul 
to know God and the fashioning of the Church on 
the basis of the gospel, and not vice versa: it will 
resist the implications of Newman’s thought when 
he said: ‘ If we would learn doctrine, we must have 
recourse to the formularies of the Church: for 
instance, to the Catechism and to the Creeds/ ? 

As Protestants we cannot confuse the spiritual 
verdicts of the soul with liberalism. This deliberate 
emphasis upon the soul’s competency does not 
involve a humanistic individualism, the fear of 
which is so conspicuous 4 feature of the Oxford 
Movement. The right of private judgment, to use 
the conventional phrase, docs not stand alone in 
enlightened Protestant circles. The regenerated or 
converted man, however we describe him, when 
given the right hand of fellowship, is received by 
the whole Church: the private testimony to the 
saving grace of God is endorsed by the whole 


1 Short Studies: Times of Erasmus and Luther 
(Everyman), ii, 111. 
* Apologia Pro Vita Sua. 
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pe a 
related to 4 corporate society: these acts are t 
parts of one whole. The Liberalism which is # 
real foe is that materialistic humanism whose rez 
of human life is too narrow, in whose system 
is circumscribed by temporal ———e 
humanism ends in despair of human life, ‘ be 
as Barry says? it has shirked the question, “ 
is Man?” or if it has asked it, has been unable 4 
return the exultant answer of Christianity? # 
Vital Protestantism will confront this p in 
Liberalism, which the Oxford Movernent rig 
dreaded with areal Christian Humanism, di is 
anid fructifidd lifes: burning convietiaaaae 
and the miracle of Divine grace in salvation, sid 
truly: expesteneeas comes With! se a 
joy of a tropical serie 
forming the whole life. It is the earthly 
which is the actual foe of the Christian n 
The Protestant mmst still stand on-thels ore 
which finds eloquent expression in the ‘ Prefac 
to the Noouwm Instrumentum of Erasmus. It 1 
instructive to observe that Colet and Erasmus we 
regarded as emptying religion of its supernaty 
content, although the very reverse was # 
‘He (Erasmus) believed with Colet, that the 
“was” a Christianity which rested on facts 
not upon speculation, and which, therefore, 
nothing to do with the dogmatic theology of 
schoolmen on the one hand, and nothing to Z 
from free inquiry on the other? § 
We are still inspired by the same ideal, set in B 
context of our present-day life, as that which 1 
the minds of Colet and Erasmus: they saw t 
work to be ‘ to restore that old and true 
which had been so long obscured by the suk 
of the schoolmen, ® 
in.cpnclesaeee emphaaieetaee a 
ment upon the Church as 4 su 
disciplined and kept intact by the Epise 
suggests that modern and truly liberal Prot 
should consider whether the corporate unity of 
Church is not 4 more important matter tha 
sometimes thought. The recent Movements res 
ing in union in Britain have been arresting at 
impressive. We have to ask whether God is 
us to a real corporate unity, embodying all t 
essential in the Protestant witness, that 
make actual and effective the supernatural 60 
and one better fitted to resist the evils of 
* Relevance of Christianity. . 

4 F. Seebohm, The Ozford Reformers, 202. 

4 Ib., 209. * Ib., 209. ‘ 
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han the Holy Catholic Church as at present under- 
‘ood, and extolled by Anglo-Catholics. The urge 
ywards unity must find its ground in the con- 
eption of greater service. It is not prestige that 
e should seek. The New Testament emphasis is 
pon service even as ‘ the Son of man came not to 
e ministered unto, but to minister’ (Mk ro). 
nity must find its inspiration in the vocation of 
rvice, since God has ‘ committed unto us the word 
f reconciliation ’ (2 Co 5}°), 
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Vital Protestantism will ever be inspired by 
Wesley’s lines : 


O that the world might taste and see 
The riches of His grace ! 

The arms of love that compass me 
Would all the world embrace, 


and allow their spiritual passion to find expression 
in that manifold completeness of ministry which 
has in view the salvation of the complete man. 


Contributions and Comments. 


The Posttion of the Cempfe- 
Cfeansing in Ce Courth Gospef. 


‘ reply to Professor W. F. Howard’s note on this 
ibject in the March issue of Tur Exposrrory 
IMES (p, 284), I should like to call attention to Dr. 
ubert Foston’s article entitled ‘Two Johannine 
arentheses’ (vol. xxxil. pp. 520-3: and cf. his 
00k, The Evening of the Last Supper, pp. 142-5). 
r. Foston shows that in the Fourth Gospel the 
emple-Cleansing is set in ‘ quite distinct paren- 
esis,’ as a frontispiece to that Gospel’s account of 
1e controversy between Jesus and the Jerusalem 
ithorities—just as, later, the Anointing at Bethany 
‘set in similarly marked parenthesis as a frontis- 
ece to the account of the leave-taking scenes 
stween Jesus and His disciples. In both cases, as 
r. Foston points out, the threads of the interrupted 
wrative connect across the parenthetically inserted 
ory: and it thereby becomes manifest that in 
‘ither case was the Fourth Evangelist aiming at 
trict chronological accuracy. When this is noted 
e ground is taken away from J, Weiss’s contention 
ited by MeNeile in his edition of St. Matthew, 
300) that ‘the only discernible reason for the 
Jhannine position is that the Fourth Evangelist 
ssessed a tradition to that effect.’ McNeile dis- 
ses of the two other arguments of Weiss which 
rofessor Howard brings forward in reply to Rev. 
_P. Lewis. . He claims (a) that Jesus is not likely 
have been less concerned for the inwardness of 
on at the beginning of His ministry than at 
end, and (b) that the authorities would be no 
re likely to overlook the Temple-Cleansing at the 
ning of the ministry than at the end. Professor 


Howard’s further point is hardly one upon which 
very much stress can be laid. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the way is clear for preferring the 
Synoptic placing of the incident as (to quote Dr. 
J. Vernon Bartlet on Mk 1115-19) § more organically 
related to the whole course of Jesus’ ministry, as 
well as resting on earlier documents.’ 
E. J. RoBerts. 
Grantown-on-Spey . 


—— 


LRietzmann’s ‘Corinthians.’ 


Dr. Morrarr, reviewing the third edition of Lietz- 
mann’s Corinthians in the February number 
says, ‘ Neither has Professor Lietzmann altered his 
opinions upon any major issue.’ It is difficult to 
believe that he would have said this had he noticed 
the alterations to which attention has been called 
in the Theologische Literaturzeitung. Commenting 
on t Co 107, Lietzmann wrote in the second edition, 
‘Whoever has learnt to think on the lines of 
Religionsgeschichte will take it as probable that here 
also, as in the case of baptism, we have the intrusion 
of Hellenistic mysticism into Gentile Christianity.’ 
This sentence is omitted in the third edition. Further, 
on 1 Co 15% the second edition reads, ‘ Reitzenstein 
has gone fully into this problem, and has shown 
(aufgezeigt) the connexion with Iranian ideas,’ In 
the third edition ‘has shown’ has been quietly 
altered to ‘has surmised’ (vermutel). ‘These altera- 
tions appear to me of great significance as showing 
a change of attitude towards the theories of Reitzen- 
stein on the part of this authoritative scholar. 
May we look for corresponding alterations in Walter 
Bauer’s commentary on John when he has come 
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to give the Mandean documents their proper 
place ? C. ANDERSON Sco?rT. 
Westminster College, Cambridge. 


—j;-__ 


Zuke ». 26. 
A NOTE ON EXPOSITION. 


Tue English reads, ‘ We have seen strange things 
to-day.’ The word translated ‘strange things’ is 
‘paradoxa.’ Both Authorized and Revised Ver- 
sions have ‘ strange things.’ 

This I have never been able to understand. 
Surely the whole point of the crowd’s remark is that 
they were impressed by the paradoxical behaviour 
of our Lord. 

The natural and primary meaning of the word is 
‘ contrary to opinion’ ; in other words, ‘ a paradox.’ 
The meaning given it here, meaning ‘ unexpected,’ 
‘ wonderful,’ or ‘ strange,’ is surely faulty exegesis. 

To support this contention note Ac 172°. Luke 
writes, “thou bringest certain strange things to our 
ears.’ In this case Luke does wish to convey the 
idea of ‘ unusual,’ ‘ strange,’ or ‘ foreign.’ So he 
uses the word ‘ Xenizonta’ (fev-Covrar), 

Had Luke wished to convey the idea of ‘ strange 
things’ in the Gospel, surely the same word would 
have been used. 

The crowd was impressed by the paradox of 
human compassion—four able-bodied men carrying 
an invalid. It was impressed by the paradox of 
Divine compassion—Jesus leaving the crowd to 
heal the one. It was impressed by the paradox of 
forgiveness—Christ offering a moral cure before a 
physical. 

I agree that the word ‘ paradox’ would be less 
pleasing to the ear of English readers. 

Moffatt translates ‘incredible.’ I cannot follow 
the great New Testament scholar here. The word’s 
history in Classical and New Testament Greek seems 
to point to anything but the sense of ‘ incredible.’ 

Would it not be better to translate by saying, 
“We have seen the unusual happening to-day’; or, 
‘We have seen contradictory things to-day’ ? 

Do my readers agree? I shall welcome further 


light. Meanwhile I am using this exegesis for the 
sermon outlined above. ARTHUR T. RIcu. 
Burntisland. 
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‘A Mote on the Hebrem Root a 


Ir is a pleasure to welcome constructive work 4 
sound lines such as Professor D. Winton Thomas 
note on the above subject in the issue of January 
1933. Some months ago, when studying 
episode recorded in Ex 32, I made the same dis 
covery. But Professor Thomas is not quite con 
sistent in keeping in mind the distinction betweei 
pn) and mp. Broadly speaking, the former meami 
to inhale, and the latter to exhale. It is not alto 


gether correct to say that the Arabic root mas 
means ‘to breathe pantingly or hard.’ Radically, 
a horse, in Arabic, as in Syriac, nahama means t 
draw a long breath of relief on ceasing from a specii 
effort. Professor Thomas’s view of its use i 
Job 16% 21%, and in Zec 107, seems to me, the 
fore, contrary to the sense of the word. This sens 
is further evident in the Syriac use of 5Q.2 to giv 
breath to the dead. The true significance of DM 
throws a valuable light on the anthropomorph 
conception of ‘repentance,’ as in Ex 324, Gn 6 
as predicated of Jehovah. The rendering ‘ A 
the Lorp repented of the evil which he thought 
do unto his prople ° gives a false impression. 1 
true sense is ‘ And Jehovah comforted himself o1 
the evil which he spoke of doing to his people 
Our Anglicized-Latin word re-pentance, like 1 
Greek peravoia, means to think again, to change 

mind. And this is the signification of the ordi 
Hebrew term 3 (as in Ezk 14° 18%), the Arab 
y/, ‘to repent,’ which is translated 369 times 
the Bible as ‘turn back,’ ‘turn again.’ There | 
nothing of this in the word 0n3° used here and i 
Gn 68. It is the reflexive form, not the passat 
as it is erroneously supposed, of DN) to experien 
a sense of comfort, relief. In this form, therefo: 
it signifies to comfort oneself, not to feel regret 
as to produce either a change of conduct or 
purpose.’ This is exemplified in the causati 
(‘piel’) form, to comfort, to console, that is 
cause relief, not grief, regret, or remorse. In bo 
Gn 6 and Ex 32 the occasion was one of cruc 
importance, and the subsequent developments sh 
the reasons for the ‘ relief of mind’ to the Almighi 
when His proposed action was not carried out. 


Gero. B. MICHEL 
Duncan, B.C., Canada. 
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Recené Forciqn CBeoloagy. 


@ Source-Book for Gnosticism. 


HIS collection meets a real want. We have had 
) source-book for Gnosticism which gave the 
-iginal pieces ; but now, instead of hunting through 
eneus and Hippolytus and Epiphanius, for 
c<ample, we possess a convenient précis of the 
levant data about Simon Magus, the Ophites, the 
arpocratians, Basilides, and, above all, Valentinus 
ad his school (including the letter of Ptolemzus 
) Flora). With this in his hands, the student is 
juipped for the study of a recent book like Pro- 
a Burkitt’s Church and Gnosis, although Dr. 
élker has naturally catered for German readers 
his brief bibliographies. There are no notes, 
cept a few at the foot of the page upon variant 
adings in the text. One regrets the absence of 
aterials about pagan gnosticism. But evidently 
siderations of space forbade the inclusion of 
tything except Christian gnostic speculations. 
e selections have been made with good judgment, 
e texts are carefully edited, and altogether the 
dbook is thoroughly satisfactory. It would be 
further service if Dr. Vélker would some day edit 
similar volume on broader lines, including extracts 
m the Hermetica and other extra-Christian 
eosophical literature. Meantime, for this volume 
e are highly grateful. 


GW Theofoap of Reafity.? 


ROFESSOR Winscu has written an important, 
oughtful book upon the responsibilities of theology 
Protestant thought. His belief in the right and 
lue of such theology depends upon a conviction 
t theologians ought to face frankly the real 
jections tabled by atheism and scepticism, as 
ell as the difficulties raised by modern life. For 
‘ample, he devotes an entire chapter to Feuerbach 
Heidegger. If people used to be taunted with 
ading Bolingbroke no longer, they might equally 
1 be blamed for not knowing the force of Feuer- 


1Quellen zur Geschichte der christlichen Gnosis, 
ausgegeben, von Lic. Dr. Walther Vélker (Mohr, 
ibingen ; M.5.80). 

* Wirklichkeitschriftentum : Uber die Modglichkeit 
imey Theologie des Wirklichen, von Georg Wunsch 
, Tubingen; M.13; bound M.14.80 [Beitrdge zur 
atischen Theologie, iii.)). 


bach, according to Professor Wiinsch. Barth is the 
most satisfactory critic of Feuerbach, it is said, for 
he alone seems to realize the significance of Feuer- 
bach’s religious philosophy. 

The first part of the book deals with the question 
at issue, the need of understanding the full sense 
of one’s being. To this various answers have been 
given, and these are examined, in the realms of 
science, philosophy, history, etc. After which the 
author passes to a positive answer on the basis of 
revealed religion, as the one source of truth about 
the full meaning of destiny. He differs from the 
Barthians on the subject of revelation ; indeed, one 
chapter deals with what is known of God in ‘ pro- 
fane reality.’ But he emphasizes strongly the 
eternal truth of God to which the present reality 
of man witnesses in its very imperfections and 
struggles, and he would have theologians alive to 
the broad range of evidence for their subject. To 
English readers this may not sound particularly 
new. But it is urged with quite novel power by 
the Marburg scholar, who has the merit and charm 
of impressing the reader with a sense-that he writes 
because he has looked into more than his own heart 
before he set down his arguments. An alive book, 
independent and, in the best sense of the term, 
positive. 

a 


Bauer on the Gourt§ Gospef.’ 


Ir is twenty years since this commentary first 
appeared. From one hundred and eighty-nine pages 
it has grown to two hundred and fifty-three, partly 
because the author has kept abreast of the critical 
work done upon the subject (he notices Professor 
Garth Macgregor’s edition, for example, and Dr. 
W. F. Howard’s monograph in English), but mainly 
on account of the space required for parallels from 
the Mandan literature. Those who had hoped 
that Dr. Bauer would have scrapped the latter 
from his commentary will be disappointed. But 
there are no superfluous words in the notes; the 
compact, penetrating exposition remains as it was, 
and it is easy to follow the line of argument, with a 
Greek text in one’s hands. To estimate the mean- 
ing of any passage, it is still needful, of course, to 


3 Das Johannesevangelium, erklart von D. Walter 
Bauer. Dritte, verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage, 
1933 (Mohr, Tiibingen; M.1o [Section six of the 
Handbuch zum Neuen Testament)). 
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work with larger commentaries such as those by 
Lagrange, Zahn, and Bernard, where the possi- 
bilities of different views are more fully handled. 
Bauer’s edition will never supersede these works. 
But it retains a high value of its own, whatever be 
thought of its position as an interpretation of the 
Fourth Gospel; the stress upon the syncretistic 
background of thought is important, all the more 
so since Bauer admits that there is no literary 
filiation certain between the Gospel and either the 
Mandzan books or even Philo. The introduction, 
or what in an ordinary commentary would be the 
introduction, comes at the end, after the exegesis 
has been carried through ; the book is dated in the 
first quarter of the second century, somewhere in 
Syria (perhaps), and any apostolic authorship 1s 
denied. 
ee 


Peas of Wan. 


In the wake of Dilthey and others, Dr. Wach 
surveys the philosophical conceptions of man, with 
special reference to the three great religions of 
Christianity, Judaism, and Islam. But his range 
covers a wider field of appreciation. In medieval 
Christianity, as he shows, the ideas of man were 
fairly homogeneous, so far as East and West were 
concerned, since the Aristotelian philosophy, in its 
Arabian form, influenced all the three religions in 
their speculative reconstructions. But earlier, the 
Greek stress on ‘ humanism,’ which culminated in 
Epicurus, was vital ; whereas the religious outlook 
of the East tended towards the idea of man as part 
of a theistic or redemptive synthesis. When a 
religion thinks of man as a ‘ creature,’ a new notion 
of human personality emerges. Dr. Wach acutely 
analyses the cross-currents, set up by the inter- 
action of Hellenic and Oriental thought, not omitting 
the Chinese contribution or the Buddhist. The 
essay is in part a contribution to comparative 
religion, but its chief interest lies in the philo- 
sophical exposition. An English reader is reminded, 
now and then, of two books; one is Miss Julia 
Wedgwood’s Moral Ideal, and the other Father 
Waggett’s Hulsean Lectures on Knowledge and 
Virtue, both of which supplement the brief sketch 
provided in Dr. Wach’s keen essay. It is fair to 
mention these, since neither is too well known to 
the present generation, and both provide a rich 


' Typen rveligidser Anthropologie. Ein Vergleich der 
Lehre vom Menschen im_ religionsphilosophischen 
Denken von Orient und Okzident, von Dr. Joachim 
Wach (Mohr, Tiibingen ; M.1.50). 
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amount of material, in the light of which Dr Jo 
Wach’s estimate becomes more intelligible. 


‘- i 
> ; 


She Coptic Church in 
Contemporary Eayppt. 


HERR STROTHMANN’S monograph presents an if 
valuable up-to-date survey of the Copts at the: 
present day, which appeals to students of polities 
as well as to those interested in Church history. | 
From the first the Coptic Church has been in a 
difficult position; that is, ever since the period | 
of the fifth century, when it severed relations y 
the Greek Church over the question of the Chak | 
cedonian formula. The difficulties increased when 
the Arabs conquered Egypt. To the doctrinal |; 
problem there was now added not only the proble 
of Egyptian nationalism, but that of the str. 
between Islam and local Christianity in its m 
physite form. It is familiar, though not as fam 
as it should be, to European Christians, the tale | 
the hard-pressed Coptic Church, maintaining 
faith and patriotic spirit amid circumstances — 
special tension. Herr Strothmann brings out wi 
insight and trained knowledge several factors 
the prolonged struggle, in order to throw light up 
the present position and prospects of the Cop 
referring with praise to a number of Engl 
historical scholars such as Mr. Crum and Mr. Scot 
Moncrieff. The past is surveyed in order to thr 
light upon the present, and the tenacity of t 
Coptic faith emerges afresh as a result of t 
historical appreciation. The Copts are a minor 
Church, claiming national sympathies. It is fi 
years since an attempt was made to take a cens 
of Egypt. In that census, out of a population” 
over fourteen millions, almost thirteen milli 
were found to be Muhammadan. The lal 
majority of the million Orthodox Christians : 
Copts, the Roman Catholics, the Evangelicals, : 
the Jews, each numbering between sixty-three a 
sixty-six thousand. The present patriarch, J¢ 
Nineteenth, who was elected after some trouble 
1928, is the hundred and thirteenth in success 
since the original of the Alexandrian Church in 1 
first century. The apostolic succession, the doctri 
position, and the national interest, within ~ 
intricate synthesis of modern conditions, are 


2 Die Koptische Kirche in der Neuzeitt, 
Strothmann ‘ Beitrage zur Historischen Theolog 
viii. (Mohr, Tiibingen; M.8.70.) 7 
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orked out by Herr Strothmann with clear and 
yecise care. The crisis created by insurgent 
ationalism for a Church like the Copts is obvious, 
‘it his closing word is that ‘ there is no unbroken 
frican Christianity except that which exists 


-day under the Coptic patriarch of Alexandria,’ 


Entre 


jommon Seeking and Finding. 


A Daughter of the Samurai, by Etsu Inagaki 
higimoto, is a book to be commended to the curious 
in the best sense of the word—that is, to children 
nd to the unspoiled. It is a beautiful illustration 
Walt Whitman’s saying: ‘ As soon as histories 
€ properly told there is no more need of romances.’ 
Here we have the history told by herself, of the 
e, from childhood to middle age, of a woman of 
h rank, a daughter of one of the noble feudal 
ilies of Japan. She must have been born about 
67. And if we can imagine having been born 
j, say, 1406 and in adolescence, having been 
jagged helter-skelter across the ensuing centuries 
| 1933, we might get some impression of what 
ppened to Mrs. Sugimoto. The record of this 
jssage from one era to another, from feudal to 

dern Japan, and thence to modern America, 
akes an extraordinary impression upon the reader. 
ldom has it fallen to the lot of a writer to show 


| 
1 


ich divergent pages of history, reflected not 
srely through a historian’s mind, but through the 
Irsonal intimate experiences of a sincere and 
‘elligent contemporary. 

(The book falls into four main sections. The first 
ption shows us the writer living in surroundings 
lose nearest Western parallel would be one of 
r great ducal houses in the Middle Ages: only, 
jtead of Catholic piety pervading its customs and 
mosphere, we have a grave and devout Buddhism, 
th Shinto elements intermingled. 

g the writer herself, but the elder sister, 


} 


nembers the capture of the ducal mansion by 
}: new democratic party, its tragic burning by the 
jung mistress’s own hand, to prevent its falling 
© the enemy’s possession. The father was in 
son and in imminent danger of death, and his 
jl wife, disguised as a peasant, her stiff straw coat 
ely hiding her silken robes, hid the heir and his 
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and this record is not without promise and hope. 
It is a record which ought to awaken an intelligent 
sympathy with this sorely strained branch of the 
Christian Church in the East. 
James Morrartt. 
New York. 


a 


Qlous. 


sisters and herself in outlying farms. Every night 
after their bath their faces were rubbed with per- 
simmon juices to give a peasant darkness to their 
cheeks. Two years later feudal Japan was, 
politically, dead, and the prisoners were released, 
and the old home, in a shadowy way, restored, all 
its former splendours gone, but its manners and 
rituals retained. 

Here we see little Etsu-ko, the writer of this auto- 
biography, growing up in a world so strange and 
remote from ours, yet so finely civilized, that it is 
difficult, almost impossible, to believe that we are 
reading the life of a contemporary, and not some - 
new and marvellous fairy tale. 

At the age of six we see the little girl seated 
demurely before the priest, having her lessons from 
the four books of Confucius. She is destined by 
her father to be a priestess. For two hours she sits 
like a statue, then, unheard-of breach of propriety, 
one little knee slips a trifle, the body sways slightly, 
and instantly the priest must close his book, saying 
quietly but sternly, ‘ Little miss, it is evident that 
your mental ability to-day is not suited for study. 
You should retire to your room and meditate.’ So 
she goes. 

In this first part of the book one of the most 
beautiful chapters is that which describes the feast 
of Ura Bon, the Welcome to Souls Returned, that 
is, the yearly visit of the spirits of the ancestors to 
their former homes. Little Etsu-Bo’s father has 
lately died, and here we have a naive and exquisite 
picture of her mother, the young widow, singing as 
she prepares the house with flowers and many sweet 
formalities for the annual visit from the unknown 
land. 

But Etsu-Bo after all is not to be a priestess, 
and in the next part of the book she tells of her 
betrothal to a Japanese youth in America whom 
she has never seen, and of her life in a mission 
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school in Tokio. The record of this first impact of 
Western civilization upon the sensitive mind of this 
young Samurai girl is a most original and touching 
document. She herself speaks of her conversion to 
Christianity as a ‘natural spiritual development.’ 
And nothing is more beautiful in the book than the 
impression of a real living experience which at the 
same time has been a grafting of the Christian faith 
upon the ancient tree of Buddhism. And when, 
years after, Etsu-Bo’s mother dies, her daughter 
shared in forty-nine days of mourning according to 
the Buddhist ritual, and then, ‘ on the last night I 
knelt in my mother’s old place and breathed a 
Christian prayer to the God who understands. 
Then I slowly closed the gilded doors (of the shrine) 
upon my prayer, believing sincerely that my 
mother’s journey had ended in peace; and that, 
wherever she was or whatever she might be doing, 
she was faithfully taking her part in God’s great 


plan. 
‘My minister was sorely troubled that I should 
have observed those last Buddhist rites... . I 


told him that, had I died even one day after I 
became a Christian, my mother would have been 
faithful, to the minutest detail, in giving me the 
Christian burial that she believed would satisfy my 


heart ; and that I was my mother’s daughter. , 


Influence? Yes. The influence of loyalty, sym- 
pathy, understanding ; all of which are character- 
istics of our Faith—hers and mine.’ 

The third section of the book describes the life of 
the Japanese bride in America, and it breaks in 
upon the stately measure of the book with a perhaps 
inevitable lightness, almost frivolity. Then comes 
the death of the young husband and the going with 
her two children to Japan, and then we return to 
the former theme, enriched and complicated by the 
American experience. Mrs. Sugimoto is rejoined 
by her mother, the grande dame of feudal Japan, 
and sometimes the old lady leads her half American- 
ized granddaughter to the Temple service, and 
sometimes the child takes her grandmother to the 
Christian Church. ‘ There hand in hand they come 
home together, talking of-what they had seen or 
heard.’ Once they were talking of shrines, and the 
gentle old lady spoke. ‘The holy shrine, little 
Chiyo, is only a box when it is empty, and my body 
is only a borrowed shrine in which I live. But it 
is a proper courtesy to leave a borrowed article in 
the best condition.’ 

Chiyo’s eyes looked very deep and solemn for a 
moment. 

‘That’s why we have to take a bath every 
day and always keep our teeth clean. Dear 
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me! I never thought of that as being polite 
God.’ 

In these days, when friendship between 
nations is so often perilously strained we need su 
books as this to recall to us the essential brothe 
hood of all seekers after God, and to remind us thi 
even behind and beyond the scum and offence 
militarism and nationalism there stand myriads 
families and kindred and peoples of all races a 
creeds, bound to us by this common seeking ai 
this common finding, of beauty and order and pea 


The Gain to me. 


As I learned to value womanhood, I realiz 
more and more that my love of freedom and 
belief in my right to grow toward it meant me 
than freedom to act, to talk, to think. Freeda 
also claimed a spiritual right to grow. q 

I do not know exactly how I became a Christia 
It was not a sudden thing. It seems to have be 
a natural spiritual development—so natural 1] 
only a few puzzles stand out clearly as I look ba 
along the path. As I read, and thought, and f 
my soul reached out into the unknown; 4 
gradually, easily, almost unconsciously, I drif 
out of a faith of philosophy, mysticism, and resig 
tion into one of high ideals, freedom, cheerfuln 


greatest faith of the world I do not speak. Oft 
many know. And the selfish gain to me is beyo 
all words of all languages.1 j 


A True Christian. 

I think I am a true Christian. At least” 
belief has given me untold comfort and a per 
heart-satisfaction, but it has never separated 
from my Buddhist friends. They have respect 
this strange belief of mine; for they feel tl 
although I am loyal to the Christian God, I 
keep the utmost reverence for my fathers — 
respect for the faith that was the highest 
holiest thing they knew.” 


1 Etsu Inagaki Sugimoto, A Daughter of the Sami 
I4l. ; 
SLD, fag: 
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